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PRIERE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF SULLY 
PRUDHOMME. 


If you knew the heart is sore, 
That dwells apart without a home; 
At times before my lonely door, 
Your steps might roam. 


If you knew how thoughts are bright, 
When sad souls feel a tender glance; 
Your eyes would seek my window-light, 

As if by chance. 


If you knew the healing cheer, 
A heart can to another bring; 
You sure would, like a sister dear, 
Sit near and sing. 


If you knew I love you so, 
If you knew your soul’s true place; 
You e’en might enter, soft and low, 
In simple grace! 


Chambers’ Journal. WALTER GURNER. 


A LONDON SPARROW. 


I having outlived all who know my 
name, 

Health and high-sanguined hope have 
taken flight; 

Away down Time’s dim aisle has dwin- 
dled fame, 

And darkened are the windows of my 
sight. 

I wander blindly in a two-fold night; 

Too poor for hireling help, I cannot 
bend 

To charity. But, like some eremite, 

Patient, unjaundiced, wait me for the 
end. 

Death, let me pass—a friendless man—be 

thou my friend! 


I, garret-housed, can hear life’s busy 


hum, 

Life’s votary once, its chant be now my 
dirge, 

And when, my cycle rounded, I lie 
dumb, 


Above my husk let pulsing traffic surge. 

No child of green hills I, nor ocean’s 
verge, 

But flotsam rather of the London street: 

I will not at the last from there emerge. 

Who trod her stones with light and 
leaden feet, 

Now craves beneath them, for a space, 

to slumber sweet. 








Prieére, ete. 


Some city churchyard dull with fog and 
smoke, 

And grey with centuries’ tombstones, 
worn and prone, 
Mere memoranda of forgotten folk, 
Decay fast hiding whom none living 
own; 
Wit and 
thrown. 

Here in some shallow hole scooped out 
in haste, 

(Small fees aye breed raw work) sans 
index stone, 

Wrapped in the dust I love. 
plae’d 

Where sleep’s untroubled—there may no 

man knock in haste. 


wit’s tailor both together 


In chamber 


A decade passes—two perchance—men 
change, 
This all but man-forgotten churchyard 
to 
A playground where the city’s waifs 
may range,— 
Poor alley atoms from some reeking 
stew,— 
May skip, dance, gambol all the summer 
through. 
And I will learn, I know not in what 
way, 
That no bare inch of earth, cramped 
mankind’s due, 
My useless dust encroaches. 
say, 
“Hic Jacet one,a cumb’rer even in decay!” 
Tom RussELL. 


None can 


Temple Bar. 


THE ANEMONE. 


“One frail ani fair anemone.” 
SHELLEY. 


Spring smiles, and sudden silver songs 
arise; 

Earth dons her ever fresh green garb in 
glee. 

Note, ’neath the sun’s gay glance, the 
soft surprise 

Of innocent young waves. 
lea 

To-morrow Boreas rushes. An oak-tree 

Defies him: then he harries all the way— 

The first anemone crushed carelessly. 

His loved young brother, Zephyr, comes 
next day, 

And, wistful wailing, seeks his little play- 
mate gay. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


But o’er the 


E. H. 














Mr. Lecky on Democracy. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MR. LECKY ON DEMOCRACY. 


BY JOHN MORLEY. 


What is democracy? Sometimes it 
is the name for a form of government 
by which the ultimate control of the 
machinery of government is committed 
to a numerical majority of the commu- 
nity. Sometimes, and incorrectly, it is 
used to denote the numerical majority 
itself, the poor or the multitude exist- 
ing in a State. Sometimes, and still 
more loosely, it is the name for a policy 
directed exclusively or mainly to the 
advantage of the laboring class. Fi- 
nally, in its broadest, deepest, most 
comprehensive, and most interesting 
sense, Democracy is the name for a 
certain general condition of society, 
having historic origins, springing from 
circumstances and the nature of things; 
not only involving the political doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, but represent- 
ing a great group of corresponding 
tendencies over the whole field of 
moral, social, and even of spiritual life 
within the democratic community. 
Few writers have consistently re- 
spected the frontier that divides de- 
mocracy as a certain state of society 
from democracy as a certain form of 
government. Mill said of the admi- 
rable Tocqueville, for instance, that he 
was apt to ascribe to Democracy con- 
sequences that really flowed from civ- 
ilization. Mr. Lecky is constantly open 
to the same criticism. 

Whether we think of democracy in 
the narrower or the wider sense — 
whether as another name for universal 
suffrage, or as another name for a par- 
ticular stage of civilization—it equally 
stands for a remarkable revolution in 
human affairs. In either sense it offers 
a series of moral and political questions 
of the highest practical importance and 
the most invigorating theoretical inter- 
est. It has shaken the strength and 
altered the attitude of the churches, 
has affected the old subjection of 
women and modified the old concep- 
tions of the family and of property,’ 
has exalted labor, has created and dom- 


1 Democracy and Liberty. By W. E. H. Lecky | 
Two vols. Longmans, 1896. 
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inated the huge enginery of the press,. 
has penetrated in a thousand subtle 
ways into the whole region of rights, 
duties, human relations, and social op- 
portunity. In vain have men sought 
a single common principle for this vast 
movement. Simplification of life; the 
sovereignty of the people, and the pro- 
tection of a community by itself; the 
career to the talents; equality and 
brotherhood; the substitution of indus- 
trialism for militarism; respect for 
labor: such are some of the attempts 
that have been made to seize in a 
phrase the animating spirit of the pro- 
found changes through which the ciy- 
ilized world has for a century and more 
been passing, not only in the imposing 
institutions of the external world, but 
in the mind and heart of individual 
man. 

We can hardlyimagine a finer or more 
engaging, inspiring, and elevating sub- 
ject for inquiry, than this wonderful 
outcome of that extraordinary, indus- 
trial, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment which has awakened in the 
masses of modern society the con- 
sciousness of their own strength, and 
the resolution, still dim and torpid, but 
certain to expand and to intensify, to 
use that strength for new purposes of 
their own. We may rejoice in democ- 
racy, or we may dread it. Whether we 
like it or detest it, and whether a writer 
chooses to look at it as a whole or to 
investigate some particular aspect of 
it, the examination ought to take 
us into the highest region of political 
thought, and it undoubtedly calls for 
the best qualities of philosophic states- 
manship and vision. 

If so much may be said of the theme, 
what of the season and the hour? In 
our own country, at any rate, the pres- 
ent would seem to be a singularly 
propitious time for the cool and scien- 
tific consideration, by a man trained 
in habits of systematic reflection, of 
some of the questions raised by Mr. 
Lecky’s title. The English electorate 
has just called a halt to all projects of 
constitutional reform. The great ora- 
tor and statesman who has for a gen- 
eration been the organ and inspirer of 
popular sentiment in this kingdom, has 
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quitted the stage of public activity. | vital realities of his subject, it might 
Of the two historic political parties, | on the other hand have been expected 
though one is for the moment en- | at least to keep him free from its pas- 
trenched behind a strong parliamentary | sions. He has large stores of knowl- 
majority, yet neither feels perfectly edge of other times and other countries, 
secure against deep internal transfor- | and he has been accustomed to expa- 
mation, nor perfectly easy about the ?tiate upon we facts so accumulated, 
direction which that transformation | in copious and impartial dissertations. 
may take. Victors and vanquished He might seem to be justified in his 
alike ostentatiously proclaim their su- | belief that studies of this sort bring 
preme devotion to the cause of social | with them kinds of knowledge and 
reform, though the phrase is vague | methods of reasoning “that may be of 
and its contents uncertain and indefi- | some use in the discussion of contem- 
nite. The extreme wing of what styles | porary questions.” In other fields he 
itself the Labor party, the Socialist | has shown qualities of eminent distinc- 
party, or the Collectivist party, has for | tion. From him, if from any living 
the hour suffered a signal repulse. | writer, we should have expected firm 
Yet nobody with an eye in his head | grasp of his great subject, unity of ar- 
believes that the accommodation of old | gument, reflective originality, power, 
social institutions to a state of society | depth, ingenuity; above all, the philo- 
in which the political centre of gravity | sophic temper. In every one of these 
has finally shifted, is a completed task, | anticipations it is melancholy to have 
er that the gravest problems involved | to say that deep disappointment awaits 
in that task are not left outstanding | the reader. 
and inexorable. | First of all, a word or two as to the 
Such a period as this is just the time, | form. Mr. Lecky has never been re- 
one would think, for a political philoso- | markable for skill in handling masses 
pher to take stock of institutions; to | of material. Compare him, for in- 
trace their real working under the sur- | stance, with Montesquieu: he will ad- 
face of external forms; to watch for | mit that the thought of the comparison 
subtle subterranean changes, to clas- | is not uncomplimentary. Montesquieu 
sify tendencies, to consider outlying | subordinates the exposition of facts to 
or approaching difficulties, to seek so- | the generalization; detail and general- 
lutions, and to do all these things with | ization are firmly welded together; 
as much precision, directness, definite- | illustration never obscures nor blocks 
ness as the highly complex nature of | the central idea; two or three energetic 
the subject will permit. Precision and | strokes of the brush bring a mass of 
directness are not at all the same thing | fact into true color, light, and relation; 
as dogma. As Tocqueville has well | in short, Montesquieu is a master of 
said, the books that have done most | the art of composition. In these vol- 
to make men reflect, and have had | umes it is very different. Great quan- 
most influence on their opinions and | tities of fact are constantly getting 
their acts, are those where the author | into the way of the argument, and the 
has not thought of telling them dog- | importation of history breaks the thread 
matically what they ought to think, | of discussion. The contents of an in- 
but where he has set their minds on | dustrious man’s note-books are tumbled 
the road that leads to the truths in | headlong down, like coals into the hold 
point, and has made them find such | of a Tyne collier. I hesitate to pro- 
truths as if by their own effort. nounce these great quantities of fact 
If the theme is lofty and the hour is | irrelevant, because it is not easy to dis- 
favorable, what of our teacher? Mr. | entangle the author’s thesis, to detect 
Lecky has been removed from the dis- | his gereral point of view, or to find a 
tractions of active life, and though this | clue through the labyrinth of promis- 
has on the one hand the drawback of | cuous topic and the jungle of over- 
keeping him ignorant of many of the | grown detail. It is impossible to be 
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sure what is relevant and what is not. | his government to forward a report on 
With the best will in the world, and | the Kulturkampf in Germany; he sent 


after attentive and respectful perusal, 
we leave off with no firm and clear 
idea what the book is about, what the 
author is driving at, nor what is the 
thread of thought that binds together 
the dozen or score pamphlets, mono- 
graphs, or encyclopedic articles of 
which the work is composed. Organic 
unity is wholly absent; it is a book 
which is no book. You might as well 
hunt for the leading principle of what 
is known in parliamentary speech as 
an Omnibus Bill. There is a pamphlet 
of forty pages on that novel and re- 
freshing theme, the Irish Land Ques- 
tion. Thirty pages are filled with the 
minutiz of Local Veto. Five-and-forty 


pages go to the group of questions re- | 


lating to the Marriage Law; we have 
Roman concubinatus, early Christian 
marriage, the action of the Council of 
Trent, the case of Lord Northampton 
in the time of Edward the Sixth, and 
so forth through all the ages, down to 
the deceased wife’s sister of the day 
in which we live, and the ex-lord chan- 
cellor who declared that if marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife ever 
became legal, “‘the decadence of En- 
gland was inevitable,” and that for his 
part he would rather see three hundred 
thousand Frenchmen landed on the En- 
glish coasts. This immense excursus 
is in its way highly interesting; it lulls 
us into a most agreeable forgetfulness 


both of democracy and liberty; but | 


when we reach the end of it and re- 
cover the highroad, we rub our eyes 
and wonder whither we were bound 
before being wiled into these seques- 
tered bypaths. Then Sunday legisla- 
tion covers twenty close pages; the 
observance of Sunday in the Early 
Church, the laws of Constantine and 
Theodosius, observance in the Middle 
Ages, Sunday under Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, the Book of Sports, the 
Puritan Sunday, and so on, almost 
down to the resolution of the House of 
Commons a few weeks since for the 
opening of museums on the first day. 
A distinguished ambassador was once, 
not very many years ago, directed by 





home a despatch of fifty pages, and 
apologized for not being able to bring 
things down lower than Pope Gregory 
the Seventh, but promised more by the 
next mail. Mr. Lecky is almost as re- 
gardless as the ambassador of the lim- 
itations set by time, space, and a 
definite purpose to the employment of 
human knowledge. 

Worse than digression is platitude. 
Simplicity is the most delightful quality 
in literature, and nothing charms like 
the naif. When the simple and the 
naif degenerates, it turns to platitude, 
and that is in writing what insipidity 
is in the art of the cook, or flatness 
in a flask of wine. If the reader will 
begin to collect from these volumes a 
little anthology or hortus siccus of de- 
liverances of this rather vapid family, 
he will find the number of well-marked 
specimens rise over the hundred in no 
time. For instance: “It is in my opin- 
ion an exaggerated thing to prohibit 
harvest-work in the critical weeks dur- 
ing which the prosperity of the farmer 
so largely depends on the prompt use 
of every hour of fine weather.” And 
when he says of children brought up 
with excessive strictness in religious 
families: “Being taught to aim perpet- 
ually at a temperament and an ideal 
wholly unsuited to their characters, 
they fail to attain the type of excellence 
which was well within their reach. 
The multiplication of unreal duties and 
the confusion of harmless pleasures 
with vice, destroy the moral propor- 
tion and balance of their natures, and 
as soon as the restraining hand is with- 
drawn a complete moral anarchy en- 
sues.” So “depriving the people of 
innocent means of enjoyment, and pre- 
venting the growth of some of the 
tastes that do most to civilize them, it 
has often a distinctly demoralizing in- 
fluence” (ii. 94). Most true; excellent 
sense; but not startlingly new nor 
deeply impressive. As Rivarol said of 
his friend’s distich, “C’est trés bien, 
mais il y a des longueurs.” 

Digression and platitude, though 
harmless in themselves, unfortunately 
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terd to bulk. Mr. Lecky’s object is not 
the very broadest, though highly im- 
portant, being really and in substance 
not much more than to show the effects 
of popular government upon the rights 
of property. For this and the two or 
three allied or subordinate subjects he 
takes between nine hundred and a 
thousand pages. Mill’s famous book 
on “Representative Government” was 
not one-third so long. Yet it sufficed 
for a systematic exploration of the 
most important part of the ground 
dealt with in these two volumes, and 
it left the reader with a body of 
thoughts and principles which, whether 
they are impregnable or not, are at any 
rate direct, definite, and coherent. 
Maine’s attack on “Popular Govern- 
ment” may not have been a very search- 
ing performance, but like Stephen’s 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” it 
Was sinewy and athletic; the reader 
knew where he was, and he came to 
the end of his journey in three or four 
hundred pages. A memorable sermon 
was preached on Mr. Lecky’s text 
nearly thirty years ago; it was called 


‘Shooting Niagara: and After?” “A 
superlative Hebrew conjuror,” cried 
the preacher, “spellbinding all the 


great Lords, great Parties, great Inter- 
ests of England, leading them by the 
nose like helpless mesmerized somnam- 
bulant cattle,” had just passed the 
Reform Act of 1867—Lath-sword and 
Scissors of Destiny; Pickleherring and 
three Parcs alike being in it. ‘“Inex- 
pressibly delirious seems to 
puddle of Parliament and Public upon 





me the | 


| 
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Carlyle was a carnivore, and Mr. 
Lecky has been assigned to the slow- 
browsing tribe of the graminivorous. 
If Mr. Lecky’s literary method is bad, 
I fear that his philosophic temper must 
be called much worse. In our own 
generation we have all heard the con- 
tinental ecclesiastic mourning or raging 
vver the perfidies and robberies of the 
French Republic or the Piedmontese 
monarchy; the Southern planter swear- 
ing at the violation of vested interests 
which emancipated his negroes; the 
drone of the dowager or the spinster of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain; the 
amoebean exchange of their wrongs be- 
tween a couple of Irish landlords in the 
smoking-room at Harrogate or Pau. 
These are assuredly no examples for a 
philosopher. Mr. Lecky might have 
been expected to think of such a man 
as the elder Mill. J. 8S. Mill tells us that 
his father was the reverse of sanguine 
as to the results to be expected from 
reform in any one particular case; but 
this did not impair the moral support 
which his conversation and his very 
existence gave to those who were aim- 
ing at the same objects, and the 
encouragement he afforded to the faint- 
hearted or desponding among them, 
by the firm confidence which he always 
felt in the power of reason, the general 
progress of improvement, and the good 
which individuals could do by judicious 
effort. And the world has not yet 
wholly forgotten Mill’s striking account 
of the good effects of his official posi- 
tion at the India House upon his own 
work as a theoretical reformer of the 


what it calls the Reform measure; that | opinions and institutions of his time. 


is to say, The calling in of new supplies | 


of blockheadism, gullibility, bribea- 
bility, amenability to beer and balder- 
dash, by way of amending the woes we 
have had from our previous supplies of 
that bad article.” These words would 
have made a concise and appropriate 
epigraph for Mr. Lecky’s book, and I 
doubt whether the ordinary reader will 
carry away with him from this book 
much more than from Carlyle’s sum- 
mary damnation of democracy and 
canonization of aristocracy. Yet Car- 
lyle only took fifty pages. But then 


| 





The occupation [he says] accustomed 
me to see and hear the difficulties of every 
course, and the means of obviating them, 
stated and discussed deliberately with a 
view to execution; it gave me opportuni- 
ties of perceiving when public measures 
and other political facts did not produce 
the effects which had been expected of 
them; above all, it was valuable to me 
by making me, in this portion of my 
activity, merely one wheel.in a machine, 
the whole of which had to work together. 
As a speculative writer I should have had 
no one to consult but myself. But as a 
secretary conducting politics! correspond- 
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ence, I could not issue an order or ex- 
press an opinion without satisfying vari- 
ous persons very unlike myself that the 
thing was fit to be done. ... I became 
practically conversant with the difficulties 
of moving bodies of men, the necessities 
of compromise, the art of sacrificing the 
non-essential to preserve the essential. 
I learnt how to obtain the best I could 
when I could not obtain everything; in- 
stead of being indignant or dispirited 
because I could not have entirely my own 
wuy, to be pleased and encouraged when 
I could have the smallest part of it; and 
when even that could not be, to bear with 
complete equanimity the being overruled 
altogether (Autobiog. p. 85). 


If the distinguished author of these 
two volumes had only cultivated this 
temper; if he had only ever been under 
the wholesome compulsion of working 
with other people; if, like Mill, he had 
forbidden himself to be indignant and 
dispirited because the heedless world 
insists on revolving on its own axis 
instead of on his; he might well have 
given us a contribution to political 
thought which should be stimulating, 
enlightening, and even practically help- 
ful. As it is, we move in an air of 
pitchy gloom. The British Constitution 
is plainly worn out. The balance of 
power within the country has been 
destroyed. Diseases of a serious 
character are fast growing in its 
political life. It is ruled by feeble 
governments and disintegrated parlia- 
ments and ignorant constituencies. 
Power has descended to classes who are 
less intelligent, less scrupulous, more 
easily deceived. Low motives are ac- 
quiring a greater prominence in English 
politics. Extension of the franchise 
makes a popular cry, and is so simple 
that it lies well within the competence 
of the vulgarest and most ignorant 
demagogue; it has sprung from a com- 
petition for power and popularity be- 
tween rival factions; the leaders reckon 
that new voters will vote, for the first 
time at any rate, for the party which 
gave them the vote, and “it is probably 
no exaggeration to say that calculations 
of this kind have been the chief motives 
of all our recent degradations of the 
Suffrage” (i. 60). This genial and 
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charitable explanation, by the way, 
seems a little summary when we re- 
member that the most persevering, 
eloquent, and effective apostle of the 
“degradation of the suffrage” in our 
day was Mr. Bright, as upright and 
singleminded a citizen as ever adorned 
a State. 

Then to attack university representa- 
tion is a horrible fatuity. The assail- 
ants, says the author, have rarely the 
excuse of honest ignorance. They are 
sycophants, who in former ages would 
have sought by Byzantine flattery to 
win the favor of an emperor or a prince, 
and who now declaim on platforms 
about the iniquity of privilege on the 
one hand and the matchless wisdom 
and nobility of the masses on the other. 
Many of these declaimers, strange to 
say, are highly cultivated men, who 
owe to university education all that 
they are; they stoop, Mr. Lecky tells us, 
to the rant of the vulgar demagogue in 
order to attain personal ends of their 
own. “I do not think that the respect 
of honest men will form any large part 
of their reward” (i. 25). 

Now was ever discontent so unreason- 
able? Some people might be excused 
for a little depression, if life were not 
too short for depression; but Mr. Lecky 
has no excuse. At what moment in the 
century was it easier to find balm for 
his bruised spirit? When were honest 
men more triumphantly avenged on the 
Byzantine sycophants? What more 
can the most self-righteous of pedants 
or patriots desire than the result of the 
general election of last July? “The 
country had now the opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion about these men, 
their objects, and their methods, and it 
gave an answer which no sophistry 
could disguise and no stupidity could 
misunderstand. The complete, crush- 
ing, and unequivocal defeat of the 
Radical party in 1895 is certainly one 
of the most memorable events in the 
present generation” (i. 362). “The 
lesson was a salutary one,” for it proved 
beyond dispute the profound conserva- 
tism of the masses of the English 
people and their genuine attachment to 
the institutions of their country. “It 
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showed how enormously men had over- 


rated the importance of the noisy 
groups of Socialists, faddists, and revo- 
lutionists that float upon the surface of 
English political thought like froth- 
flakes on a deep and silent sea” (i. 363). 
But is there not a whiff of the Byzan- 
tine sycophant here? What has be- 
come of the manly and austere words 
only two hundred pages before (i. 184), 
about “canonizing and almost idolizing 
mere majorities, even when they are 
mainly composed of the most ignorant 
men, voting under all the misleading 
influences of side-issues and violent 
class or party passions’? The blessed 
events of one blithe summer week have 
happily transformed this mass of 
ignorant and passionate dupes into a 
deep and silent sea of innate conserva- 
tism and real attachment to the institu- 
tions of their country. But what, 
again, has become of the haughty lines 
about those contemptible beings to 
whom “the voice of the people” as 
expressed at the polls is the sum of all 
wisdom, the supreme test of truth or 
falsehood? Nay, “it is even more than 
this: it is invested with something very 
like the spiritual efficacy which theolo- 
gians have ascribed to baptism. It is 
supposed to wash away all sin. How- 
ever unscrupulous, however dishonest, 
may be the acts of a party or of a states- 
man, they are considered to be justified 
beyond reproach if they have been 
condoned or sanctioned at a general 
election” (i. 184). Lo, now it seems that 
one of the most memorable events of 
this generation does show that there is 
really some spiritual efficacy, some 
baptismal grace, some supreme test of 
truth and falsehood, in the voice of the 
people as expressed at the polls, after 
all. While our philosopher is thus 
mercilessly bastinadoing us with his 
general election, we can only gasp out 
between his blows his own lofty words: 
“Of all the forms of idolatry, I know 
none more irrational or ignoble than 
this blind worship of mere numbers.” 
And if it be really true that the noisy 
groups of Socialists, faddists, and revo- 
lutionists are in this country mere 
froth-flakes on a deep and silent sea of 
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profound conservatism, then one won- 
ders why three-fourths of this book 
were ever written. For the secret text 
of the book in the mind of its author is 
not very different from Talleyrand’s 
saying: “Democracy—what is it but an 
aristocracy of blackguards?” If the 
lesson of the elections was so salutary 
for the vaulting revolutionary optimist, 
was it not a little salutary too for the 
querulous pessimist? 

If it were a sign of a capacious or an 
elevated mind always to fly for expla- 
nations of conduct or opinions which 
you do not approve, to the baser parts 
of human nature, Mr. Lecky would, as 
we see, occupy a very lofty pedestal. 
There the censor sits, passing magis- 
terial judgments right and left, not 
merely on the acts—these are open to 
the world—but on the motives of the 
most conspicuous, as of the humblest, 
men of his time. He pierces the secrets 
of their hearts; he knows for certain 
when their ignorance is honest, and 
when it is dishonest, and it is almost 
always dishonest; there is no room in 
his Rhadamanthine nature for consid- 
erations of mixed motive; nor for that 
strange dualism in men which makes 
them partly good and partly bad, some- 
times strong and sometimes weak; nor 
for thought of the hard alternatives, 
the grave and divided responsibilities, 
the critical balancing in sharp emer- 
gencies and clouded situations, that 
press those who meddle with the gov- 
ernment of men. All is intelligible, all 
is discreditable; all is simple, and all is 
bad. To pretend to believe that man- 
hood suffrage might be a gain to the 
commonwealth, or that Mr. Lecky’s 
countrymen are fit for self-government, 
or that a popular constituency is quite 
as likely to form sound political judg- 
ments as a miscellaneous band of 
Masters of Arts, is to mark yourself 
either as what has been described as a 
fool aspiring to be a knave, or else a 
“new Jesuit,” an ignoble place-hunter, 
a trickster merely “playing a good card 
in the party game.” As for the adop- 


tion of Home Rule by British Liberals, 
and the monstrous enormity of a court 
for arbitrating Irish rents—introduced 
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by the great betrayer, ‘“‘with uplifted 
eyes and saintly aspect’—Dante him- 
self could hardly have found word and 
image to express the depth of Mr. 
Lecky’s reprobation. Even the pro- 
posal of 1894 for restoring evicted 
tenants to their holdings was “a 
scandalous instance of political profli- 
gacy.” To be sure, Lord Clanricarde 
could have told us as much as that. 
The great Duke of Marlborough heard 
a groom riding in front of him cursing 
and swearing at his horse. “Do you 
know,” he said to a companion by his 
side, “I would not have that fellow’s 
temper for all the world.” Not for all 
the world would one share Mr. Lecky’s 
conviction as to the mean, the corrupt, 
the gross and selfish motives of all these 
poor rogues and peasant slaves with 
whom his imagination mans the politi- 
cal stage. 

The dolorous refrain recurs with 
terrible monotony. In one place the 
author is arguing the manifold bless- 
ings of hereditary aristocracy. A man 
who is not marked out in any way by 
his position for parliamentary distinc- 
tion, he says, is more tempted than 
those of another class to make sac- 
rifices of principle and character to win 
the prize, to be more governed by the 
desire for office or social distinction. 
The young patrician is less accessible 
than poorer men to “‘the sordid motives 
that play so large a part in public life” 
(i. 815), As a matter of fact, it has 
never been understood that in the 
making of governments, either peers or 
their elder sons or their younger sons 
or their relatives and connections of 
every degree of affinity have been wont 
to show any indifference to the emolu- 
ments of office, but very much the con- 
trary. And if one could compare the 
amounts of public money received by 
patrician ministers during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, or even the last 
reformed fifty years, with the money 
received by plebeians, from Burke 
downwards, the first would be as a 
giant mountain to a minute molehill. 
But do sordid motives play a large part 
in our public life? Where are we to 
look for them? If they play a large 
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part, they ought to be easily seen. Has 
there ever been a community in the 
civilized world where such a vast mass 
of gratuitous work for public purposes 
is done—work with no taint whatever 
of sordid personal object or motive, 
direct or indirect—as we see done every 
day of our lives in this island? Parlia- 
mentary committees, county coun- 
cils, municipal councils, schoolboards, 
boards of guardians, asylum boards, 
quarter sessions—how singular and 
how unlucky must have been Mr. 
Lecky’s field of observation, if what 
strikes him most in all these scenes of 
social activity is, not the devotion and 
the public spirit and the sacrifice of 
time and ease, but the play of sordid 
motives. In truth, this piece of dis- 
paragement, as a contradictory passage 
elsewhere shows, is a mere bit of 
thoughtlessness. But then, what is the 
use of a man being a thinker, if he will 
not think? Mr. Bright once said in a 
splenetic moment, that the worst of 
great thinkers is that they generally 
think wrong. Mr. Lecky is worse still. 

Then Mr. Lecky writes as if it were 
a happy peculiarity of “the gentlemen” 
to make these sacrifices. He applauds 
‘a social condition which assigns to a 
wealthy class a large circle of neces- 
sary duties, and makes the gratuitous 
discharge of functions the appanage 
and sign of dignity” (i. 318). As if this 
were in any special way the appanage 
and sign of dignity. As if the great 
mass of public functions gratuitously 
discharged were not so discharged by 
plain homely men, who neither claim 
nor profess any dignity save that which 
belongs to the faithful and honorable 
performance of public duty, whether it 
be done by cobbler or by duke. What 
more dignity does a man want, and 
what more can a man have? 

The author has not even the merit of 
sticking to his text. While he thinks 
that the more Englishmen are admittcd 
to political power, the worse that power 
will be exercised, yet at the same time, 
strange to say, he is persuaded both 
that the national character is good, and 
that it is every day growing better. 
Conspicuous improvement, he allows, 
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has taken place in the decorum and 
humanity of the bulk of the poor; in the 
character of their tastes and pleasures; 
in their enlarged circle of interests; in 
the spirit of providence, and so forth. 
“The skilled artisans in our great towns 
within the memory of living men have 
become not only the most energetic, but 
also one of the most intelligent and 
orderly elements of English life” (i. 
204). Just so; and this is the very ele- 
ment that was admitted to direct 
political power by the Reform Act of 
1867, of which Mr. Lecky thinks so ex- 
ceedingly ill. What are we to make of 
his reiterated assurances that since 
1867 the governing power has descended 
to classes less intelligent, less scrupu- 
lous, and more easily deceived? If the 
“bulk of the poor” are conspicuously 
improving, and if democracy has placed 
the decisive or prerogative vote—for 
this is what it has done—in the hands 
of one of the most intelligent and 
orderly elements in our national life, 
then, how comes it that, in face of all 
these admissions, Mr. Lecky insists, first, 
that the ignorance of the electorate is 
increasing; second, that the electorate 
is made all the more gullible, bribeable, 
foolish, and incompetent, since the 
inclusion of these elements; third, that 
their inclusion is a degradation of the 
suffrage; and fourth, that theirinclusion 
was not due to any spontaneous desire 
or demand of the intelligent elements 
themselves—who, we suppose, wished 
nothing else than that their betters 
should make laws for them—but to the 
factious competition of rival leaders 
(i. 59) and the vulgarest and most in- 
competent demagogues? Was there 
ever such a tissue of incoherence and 
inconsequence? 

The author draws a picture of a kind 
of men loitering listlessly around the 
doors of every gin-shop—men who 
through drunkenness, or idleness, or 
dishonesty, have failed in the race of 
life. They are, he says, one of the chief 
difficulties and dangers of all labor 
questions. With a low suffrage, they 
become an important element in many 
constituencies. Their instinct will be 


to use the power which is given them 
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for predatory and anarchic purposes 
(i. 20). But the broken loafer is no 
novelty in our social system, and any 
electioneering agent of either party will 
tell Mr. Lecky that this class in nine 
cases out of ten is the ardent supporter 
of Church and queen, and, so far from 
being predatory, holds the very strong- 
est views as to the righteousness of 
publican’s compensation, for instance. 
To count these poor losels as a chief 
difficulty in labor questions, or as aspir- 
ing “to break up society,” is ludicrous. 

Still more remarkable is the following 
passage:— 

It is very doubtful whether the spirit 
of municipal and local patriotism was 
more strongly developed either in ancient 
Greece, or, during the Middle Ages, in 
the great towns of Italy and Flanders 
or along the Baltic, than it now is in 
Birmingham, or Liverpool, or Manchester. 
The self-governing qualities that are dis- 
played in these great centres, the munifi- 
cence and patriotism with which their 
public institutions are supported, the 
strong stream of distinctive political ten- 
dency that emanates from them, are 
among the most remarkable and most 
consolatory facts of English life (i. 208). 
The very facts that bring this con- 
solation for the sorrows of our political 
Werther, are facts that show that he 
has no ground for being a Werther at 
all. <A town-councillor (with some 
qualifications of no bearing on the 
present argument) is the creature of 
the same degraded suffrage as returns 
a member of parliament; he is chosen 
by the same ignorant, unscrupulous, 
gullible, bribeable voters; he is pre- 
sumably exposed to the same low 
motives that, according to Mr. Lecky, 
everybody knows to be acquiring 
greater and greater prominence in En- 
glish politics. Yet the town-councillor 
is enthroned on high for our admiration, 
a worthy rival in public spirit of an- 
cient Greece, medizeval Italy, Flanders, 
and the free towns of the Baltic, while 
the same electors who choose such a 
being for local purposes, no sooner 
think of purposes imperial, than “the 
highest self-governing qualities” vanish 
from their minds, and we have as the 
final result the wretched and unholy 
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which Mr. Lecky now 


spectacle 
watches in melancholy mood every day 
at Westminster—much like the hapless 
country maiden whom, in the first of 
his pictures of a certain unfortunate 
female’s progress, Hogarth represents 


alighting from the coach in wicked 
London to find herself in the midst of 
a band of panders and procuresses. 

In passing, I should like with all 
humility to say a word for the House 
of Commons, of whose character Mr. 
Lecky thinks so meanly, whose power 
he is so anxious to fetter, and in whose 
permanence as a governing institution 
he has so little faith. He writes as if 
the House were all rhetoric and tactics 
and bear-garden. It is nothing of the 
sort. ‘No one,” he says, “can be insen- 
sible to the change in the tone of the 
House of Commons within the memory 
of living men,” and he means change 
for the worse. Now the tone of an 
assembly is just one of the things about 
it which a wise man will be slow to 
dogmatize upon, unless he has had an 
opportunity of frequenting the as- 
sembly, feeling its atmosphere, and 
living its life. Tone is a subtle thing. 
You may judge a speech, or an act of 
Parliament, or a piece of policy, at your 
own fireside, but you will never from 
that distance know enough of the tone 
of a legislature to warrant very con- 
fident assertions about it; and Mr. 
Lecky, as he says, and as we are all to 
our great advantage aware, has been 
for years “deeply immersed” in the 
affairs of the eighteenth century. Iu 
truth this is a question on which the 
oldest parliamentary hands will perhaps 
think twice and thrice before saying 
“Aye” or “No.” Men will judge for 
themselves. For my own part, after 
Some thirteen years of experience, my 
Strong impression is that in all the ele- 
ments that go to compose what we may 
take Mr. Lecky to mean by tone— 
respect for sincerity, free tolerance of 
unpopular opinion, manly considerate- 
hess, quick and sure response to high 
appeal in public duty and moral feeling, 
a Strong spirit of fair play (now at last 
extended bon gré mal gré even to mem- 
bers from Ireland)—that in these and 
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the like things, the House of Commons 
has not deteriorated, but on the con- 
trary has markedly improved. Moral 
elements have come forward into 
greater consideration, have not fallen 
back into less. 

It is well to remember that, though 
the House of Commons is a council met 
to deliberate, the deliberation is for the 
most part by way of contention and 
conflict. This may or may not be the 
best way of getting the national busi- 
ness done, and of course it is accom- 
panied all day long by a vast abundance 
of underlying co-operation. But con- 
tention is what engages most interest, 
kindles most energy, brings into play 
most force, is the centre of most effort. 
It may not be the most beautiful 
spectacle in the world—ceaseless con- 
tention never can be that; it is not al- 
ways favorable to all the Christian 
graces; there is more serenity in a 
library, though books and bookmen 
have been ablaze with furious conten- 
tion before now; there is more stillness 
in a cloister though all is not sanctity, 
all is not exemption from strife and 
rivalry, even in a cloister. In the arena 
where material interests are touched, 
where deep political passions are 
stirred, where coveted prizes are lost 
and won, where power and the fleeting 
breath of a day’s fame are at stake, 
where under the rules and semblance 
of a tournament men are fighting what 
is in truth a keen and not an ignoble 
battle, it is childish to apply the tests 
of scholastic fastidiousness. We have 
to take the process as it is, and I very 
confidently submit that it is now con- 
ducted, not with less right feel- 
ing, considerateness, elevation, talent, 
knowledge, and respect for talent and 
knowledge, than was the case in the 
memory of living men, as Mr. Lecky 
says, but with much more of all these 
things. 

It is only natural that where the main 
theory of the book shows so violent a 
bias, the same heated partiality should 
mark treatment of detail. I have only 
space for one or two out of a multitude 
of illustrations. 

The power of arbitrarily closing de- 
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bates, Mr. Lecky says, has been grossly | Liberal government appointed six hun- 
abused. The only instance that occurs | dred and thirty-seven county justices 
to him is the Home Rule Bill of 1893. | over the heads of the lieutenants of 


Many clauses of that measure, he tells 


us, going as they did to the root of the | 


Constitution, were passed without the | 


smallest possibility of discussion. It 
has altogether escaped his impartial 
memory that the very same treatment 
which he thinks so shameless in 1893, 
six years earlier befell another measure 
which also went to the root of the Con- 
stitution, for it empowered the execu- 
tive government in Ireland, at its own 
will and pleasure, to deprive of trial by 
jury prisoners charged with offences in 
which the protection of a jury is in En- 
gland held to be most vital; and this 
power, moreover, was left in the hands 


of the government in perpetuity. So, | 





too, it has slipped from his recollection | 


that precisely in the same fashion, or 
worse, was passed the most violently 


tury, by which certain men were 
brought before a special tribunal, con- 
stituted absolutely at the discretion of 


counties. Of these, five hundred and 
fifty-four were Roman Catholics and 
eighty-three were Protestants. But let 
us see how the balance of the two 
religious communions stands even after 
this operation. The total number of 
justices on the benches of Irish counties 
up to July, 1895, was five thousand four 
hundred and twelve. Of this total, the 
Roman Catholics numbered in all no 
more than seventeen hundred and 
twenty, out of whom (including those 
added with the assent of lieutenants of 
counties) the Liberal government was 
responsible for about seven hundred 
and fifty. That is to say, finding that 
the old system had planted some thirty- 
seven hundred magistrates of one party 


| on the county benches, as against less 


'than one thousand of the other, we 
unconstitutional measure of our cen- | 


their bitterest political opponents, and | 
with the scope and limit of the inquiry | 
determined by those opponents against | 


the remonstrance and protest of the 
persons most deeply concerned. If the 
closure of 1893 was a gross abuse, 
what was the closure of 1887, and the 
closure of 1888? 

Here, again, is a case, not of failure of 
memory, but of perversion of fact:— 


The gigantic corruption which exists 
in America under the name of the spoils 
system has not taken root in England, 
though some recent attempts to tamper in 
the interests of party with the old method 
of appointing magistrates in the counties 

. show that there are politicians who 
would gladly introduce this poison-germ 
into Englisn life (i. 129). 


But is this particular poison-germ so 


| 


made a singularly moderate effort to 
bring the balance a trifle nearer to 


| Justice and reason, by reducing the old 


ascendency from being between three 
and four to one, to the proportion of 
rather more than two to one. And this 
is the step which, in a country where, 
firstly, the majority of two to one on the 
bench is a minority of one to three in 
the population, and where, secondly, 
the petty sessions court is the place 
where the administration of law and 
justice comes closest home to the daily 
life of the people—this is the step which 
our high philosophic censor describes 
as tampering with sacred usage in the 
interests of party, and introducing the 
poison-germ of the spoils system into 
our public life. Detachment of mind 
is a very fine thing, but a serious writer 


| should not wholly detach himself from 


recent, and has tampering with the | 


appointment of magistrates in the 
interests of party never been heard of 


before? Let us look first at Mr. Lecky’s | 


own country. In that country, broadly 
speaking, and for the purposes of this 
argument, religious distinctions coin- 
cide with party distinctions. The late 


the reality of the matter that he hap- 
pens to be writing about. 

In Lancashire, the chancellor of the 
Duchy exposed himself to Mr. Lecky’s 
benign innuendo by endeavoring to 
diminish the disparity between the two 
parties. How had the old method, 
which Mr. Lecky so admires, and which 
his party have now restored, actually 
worked? From 1871 to 1886 the per- 
centage of Liberals to Tories in the 
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appointments to the county bench was 
about forty-five to fifty-five. From 
1886 to 1893 the percentage of Liberals 
was only twenty, against eighty per 
cent. belonging to the opposite party or 
parties. Here, too, 
was older than Mr. Lecky thought. As 


the poison-germ | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


regards England generally, Mr. Lecky | 


ought ‘to be glad to know that the lord 
chancellor, in 1892, found on almost 
every borough bench a great majority 
of Tory magistrates, even in places 
where Liberals were largely preponder- 
ant; yet in no single borough did he by 
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ber of a weak government (and Mr. 
Lecky can hardly suppose that he took 
such a step as this without the assent 
of his colleagues, risk or no risk); he 
represents a popular, and therefore, 
according to Mr. Lecky, an ignorant, 
constituency; and he appealed success- 
fully to a disintegrated Parliament. 


| A more maladroit illustration of our 


his additions put his own party in a | 
majority, nor in most cases did he even | 


put it on an equality. As for the coun- 
ties the chancellor left the Tories every- 
where in a majority, and the total 


number of appointments of those who | 


were not recommended by the lord 
lieutenant of the county was ex- 
tremely small. The “new Jesuits” may 
really, like Lord Clive, stand aghast at 
their own moderation, and Mr. Lecky 
may stand aghast at his own gifts of 
heedless misrepresentation. 

One of the strangest of his many 
stumbles is to be found in his story of 
the Indian cotton duties (i. 207). To 
illustrate the danger to India of our 
system of feeble governments, disin- 
tegrated parliaments and ignorant con- 
stituencies, he mentions ‘‘the policy 
which forbade India in a time of deep 
financial distress to raise a revenue by 
import duties on English cotton, in 
accordance with the almost unanimous 
desire of her administrators and her 
educated public opinion.” An agitation 


was raised in England, and “both 
parties” feared to run the electoral 
risk. But is this true? Have both 


parties feared to run the risk? Mr. 
Lecky in the next sentence shows that 
his own statement is untrue, and that 
one party did not by any means fear to 
run the risk. For he goes on to say 
that the Indian secretary of the day had 
the courage to insist on revising the 
false step, “and he found sufficient 
patriotism in the Opposition to enable 
him to secure the support of a large 
majority in the House of Commons.” 
But the Indian secretary was the mem- 


woful plight could not be found. 

As for the patriotism of the Oppo- 
sition, it is worth remembering that the 
gentleman who is now Indian secretary, 
and who spoke from the front Opposi- 
tion bench, stoutly resisted the view 
which Mr. Lecky so rightly applauds, 
and he vouched in support of his resist- 
ance Lord Salisbury himself,’ the head 


| of the party—who does not sit for an 





ignorant constituency, but is chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, and may 
therefore, presumably, be taken for a 
grand quintessential sublimation of the 
political wisdom and virtue of those 
masters of arts to whom Mr. Lecky 
looks for the salvation of our affairs. 
Such a presentation of fact and of 
argument is really below the level of the 
flimsiest campaign leaflet. 

Not seldom the sin of inaccuracy is 
added to the sin of gross partisanship. 
The author thinks, for example, that 
the abolition of the London coal and 
wine dues was a mistake. But he does 
not stop there. “Not one Londoner in 
a hundred,” he argues, “even knew of 
the existence of the small duty of coal 
which was abolished by the London 
County Council.” The London County 
Council could no more have abolished 
the coal dues, than it could disestablish 
the Church. That step was taken by 
Parliament, under the guidance of a 
Tory chancellor of the exchequer, and 
with the full approval of those expe- 
rienced official advisers to whom Mr. 
Lecky looks as the mainstay of decent 
administration. The new voters, after 
all, are not the only ignorant people 
who presume to meddle with politics. 

In another place he remarks that, 
“chiefly through the influence of the 
Socialist members of the County Coun- 
cil, that body has... brought back 


1 Hansard, February 21, 1895, p. 1354. 
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the system of “make-wages,” or “rates 
in aid of wages,” which had long been 
regarded by economists as one of the 
worst abuses of the earlier years of the 
century.” It has done this by “fixing 
a minimum rate of wages, irrespective 
of the value of the work performed, and 
considerably higher than that for which 
equally efficient labor could be easily 
obtained.” 

A more exaggerated, confused, and 
misleading statement could hardly be 
made. That the Council should make 
some mistakes at first was natural; but 
they soon repaired them, and at any time 
to talk of their bringing back rates in 
aid of wages is pure moonshine. The 
standing order requires that in works 
done by the Council without the inter- 
vention of a contractor the wages and 
hours “shall be based on the rates of 
wages and hours of labor recognized, 
and in practice obtained, by the various 
trade unions in London.” Any con- 
tractor, in like manner, employed by the 
Council shall bind himself to conform 
to these same conditions as to wages 
and hours. The London School Board 
imposes the same conditions. The 
House of Commons has, by unanimous 
resolution, directed the government to 
make every effort to secure the payment 
of such wages as are generally accepted 
as current in each trade for competent 
workmen. Is all this, either in prin- 
ciple or practice, more than Mr. Lecky 
does for himself when he engages a ser- 
vant? He pays the servant, not the 
very lowest sum that would enable such 
a servant to keep body and soul to- 
gether, but a sum regulated partly by 
custom, partly by competition, partly 
by his own idea of what is reasonable, 
kind, and decent. If Mr. Lecky had 
only taken the trouble to cross the floor 
of the House, Mr. John Burns or Mr. 
Buxton would have told him the whole 
story in a quarter of an hour, and 
saved him from making himself an 
illustration of the great truth that noth- 
ing makes men reason so badly as 
ignorance of the facts. 

The statement that the House of Com- 
mons “had been, after the Revolution 
of 1688, the most powerful element of 
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the Constitution,” is surely a mistake. 
Speaker Onslow used to declare that 
the Septennial Bill of 1716 marked the 
true era of the emancipation of the 
House of Commons from its former de- 
pendence on the crown and the House 
of Lords. Nor did its emancipation at 
once raise it to be the most powerful 
element of the Constitution; among 
other reasons, because powerful mem- 
bers of the House of Lords were, in 
fact, the grand electors of a majority in 
the House of Commons. In fact Mr. 
Lecky corrects his own error when he 
says (i. 310) that it was the Reform Bill 
of 1882 which fundamentally altered 
the position of the House of Lords in 
the Constitution, deprived it of its claim 
to be a co-ordinate power with the 
House of Commons, and thrust it defi- 
nitely into a secondary position. 

It is incorrect to say (ii. 125) that 
licensing justices act under the super- 
vision and control of the central govern- 
ment. The central government has no 
part in the business. If by central 
government Mr. Lecky means the 
courts of law—rather an unusual con- 
struction—the magistrates are only 
under their supervision and control, in 
exactly the same sense in which any 
of us exercise our discretion in any- 
thing; that it to say, if magistrates 
break the law in licensing or any other 
business, they may be brought into 
court. To tell us this is to tell us 
nothing, and what Mr. Lecky says is 
misleading and incorrect. 

One small error in contemporary his- 
tory, it is perhaps worth while to set 
right. “It is notorious that the most 
momentous new departure made by the 
Liberal party in our day—the adoption 
of the policy of Home Rule—was due to 
a single man, who aeted without consul- 
tation with his colleagues” (i. 124). 
Whatever may be said of the first part 
of this sentence, Mr. Lecky must have 
been aware that the allegation that the 
single man acted without consultation 
with his former colleagues rests on 
mere gossip, and he must know that 
gossip of this sort is the most untrust- 
worthy thing in the world. As it hap- 
pens, the gossip is entirely untrue. 
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The most rapid examination of the 
bitter prejudice and partisanship of the 
present work must include the episode 
of Irish land. The author’s great case 
in illustration of the tendency in a 
democratic system to what he calls 
class bribery, is the legislation of the 
last six-and-twenty years affecting 
Irish land. To this still burning theme 
he devotes, as I have already said, 
nearly forty pages, and pages less 
adequate, less impartial, looser as his- 
tory, weaker as political philosophy, and 
blinder as regards political practice, it 
has not been my fortune, after a fairly 
wide acquaintance with this exhilerat- 
ing department of literature, ever be- 
fore to come across. 

First, as to the history of the relations 
between the owners and the occupiers 
of land. There were “grave faults on 
both sides,” says Mr. Lecky affably: 
“Wretched farming; thriftless, extrava- 
gant, unbusinesslike habits in all 
classes; a great want of enterprise and 
steady industry; much neglect of duty, 
and occasional, though not, I think, fre- 
quent, acts of extortion” (i. 139). The 
ordinary ignorant English reader will 
suppose from these smooth phrases that 
“all classes” stood on something like 
equal terms, social, political, moral, 
economic. The Irish landlord and the 
Irish cottier before and for many years 
after the famine, hardly stood on more 
equal terms than did the Carolina 
planter and his negro. 

The Irish tenant, whose status was a 
desperate status, and who clung with 
the tenacity of a drowning man to his 
cabin and patch of potato-ground — 
what is the sense of talking of his 
wretched farming, his thriftlessness 
and extravagance, as if it were in some 
way on a par with the extravagance 
and thriftlessness of Castle Rackrent? 
And as for the wretched farming, who 
could wonder that the farming was 
wretched, when every attempt at im- 
provement exposed the improver to a 
rise of rent as a consequence of it? 
Bentham said a hundred years ago 
that the Turkish government had in 
his time impoverished some of the rich- 
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its influence on motives than by its 
positive exactions. This is the expla- 
nation of the backward slovenly habits 
which Mr. Lecky sets down as a sort 
of counterweight to the oppression, 
extortion, and neglect of duty which 
were in truth their cause. Nobody 
knows better than Mr. Lecky the real 
root of the situation which made land 
legislation of some sort an absolute 
necessity. It has been described a 
score of times, from the days of Arthur 
Young downwards, but by nobody 
more convincingly than by Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis in that admirable book on 
the cause of Irish disturbances, which, 
in spite of its inadequate positive sug- 
gestions, one could wish that every 
public man, or every private man for 
that matter, who thinks about Ireland 
had taken the moderate pains to mas- 
ter. Anybody can now see that a rev- 
olution was sooner or later inevitable, 
as it was, whether later or sooner, thor- 
oughly justifiable. Even before the 
Famine Mr. Disraeli in famous sen- 
tences declared that it was the business 
of statesmen to effect by policy what 
revolution would effect by force. 

Yet from one single point of view 
only, and from no other whatever, does 
Mr. Lecky allow himself or us to re- 
gard this striking, complex, and dan- 
gerous situation. It is intolerable to 
him that the statesman should intro- 
duce a single ingredient into his reme- 
dial plan, which cannot be obviously 
reconciled with the strictest and: nar- 
rowest interpretation of the legal rights 
of property. He does not deny that 
there were cases where the raising of 
the rents led to “a virtual confiscation 
of tenants’ improvements” (i. 139); and 
a more impartial historian would find 
abundant evidence for putting it vastly 
higher than this. Yet he speaks with 
truly edifying indignation of the League 
appeals to the cupidity of the Irish 
electors. That is to say, what in the 
landlord is a noble stand for the rights 
of property, is criminal cupidity in the 
tenant who resents the confiscation of 
his improvements. ‘lo me. at least.” 
Mr. Lecky says in a singularly innocent 
passage, ‘the first and greatest service 
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a government can render to morals 
seems to be the maintenance of a social 
organization in which the path of duty 
and the path of interest as much as 
possible coincide; in which honesty, in- 
dustry, providence, and public spirit 
naturally reap their rewards, and the 
opposite vices their punishment” (i. 
169). 

This is impressive enough, and no- 
body will dissent from it. It is exactly 
what the Irish tenant said. This is the 
very service which, first in 1870 and 
then in 1881, Irish agitation compelled 
the British government to “render to 
morals.” How else could the honesty, 
industry, and providence of the tenant 
be rewarded, and the greed, idleness, 
and extravagance of his landlord re- 
ceive its punishment, except by laws 
which protected the tenant in property 
which his own labor had created? The 
agrarian revolutionists were, on Mr. 
Lecky’s own principle, the true moral- 
ists and evangelists, and the shame 
rests on the statesmen and the parlia- 
ments which made revolutionary action 
inevitable. It was the Land League 
which drove the government to protect 
industry and providence by the legisla- 
tion of 1881, and when Mr. Lecky talks 
in the ordinary vein of intimidation, 
greed, political agitators and the rest 
of it, he forgets the memorable answer 
of Sir Redvers Buller before the Cowper 
Commission. He was asked whether 
there was any general sympathy with 
the action of the League on the part 
of the people. “Yes,” he answered, “I 
think there is sympathy, because they 
think that it has been their salvation. 
. . . Nobody did anything for the tenants 
until the League was established.”* This 
is an old story, but it will have to be 
told over and over again so long as 
writers of authority like Mr. Lecky 
abuse the credulous ignorance of En- 
glish readers. 

Even the famous act for the compul- 
sory sale of Encumtered Estates is too 
much for Mr. Lecky. And, by the way, 
we wonder why he talks of that meas- 
ure as having been put forward by the 
Whig party as the supreme remedy for 
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the ills of Ireland. He must know 
Irish history far too well to be ignorant 
that Peel was much more truly its au- 
thor than Russell, and that without 
Peel’s energetic support it would not 
have been carried. But let this little 
perversion of history pass. He quotes 
(i. 151), apparently with agreement, a 
long extract from an eminent lawyer, 
describing the cruel injustice with 
which, under this act, some of the 
most ancient and respected families in 
the country, whose estates were not 
encumbered to much more than half 
their value, were sold out and beggared 
by the harshness of the Liberal party. 
Let me quote a few lines from a writer 
whose authority and judicial temper 
Mr. Lecky will not be slow to admit. 
Speaking of the encumbered landlords 
dealt with under the act, the late J. E. 
Cairnes wrote:— 


It would be a mistake to regard these 
men—albeit their final overthrow hap- 
pened to be accomplished by the famine 
and the measures which that event ren- 
dered necessary—as the victims of this 
particular crisis in Irish history. Like the 
ruin of the Jamaica planters which, 
though consummated by the Emancipa- 
tion Act and free trade, had through half 
a century been steadily maturing under 
the pre-existing state of things—a state 
of things not very dissimilar from that 
which had prevailed in Ir-land—the fate 
of this class of Irish squires had been 
sealed long before the famine, free trade, 
or the Encumbered Estates Court had 
been heard of. In the case of a large 
majority, their indebtedness dated from 
an early period of the century, and was, 
in fact, the direct result cf their own 
reckless and extravagant habits—habits, 
no doubt, quite naturally engendered by 
their situation. . . . The famine and the 
measures which it necessitated can only 
be regarded as precipitating an inevitable 
catastrophe, and the act merely gave the 
sanction of law to what were already 
accomplished facts.* 


Of course, in any work pretending to 
be of value in political philosophy or 
political history, the view of Cairnes 
would have been given along with the 
views of Fitzgibbon and Butt, that the 
reader might at least have a chance 


1 Political Essays. By J.E.Cairnes. Published 
in 1873, but this fragment was written in 1866. 
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of knowing that there were two sides 
to the question. But Mr. Lecky is 
thinking of things a long way removed 
from political philosophy. 

We must follow him a little further. 
He says that the tenants preferred 
making their improvements in their 
own economical, and generally slov- 
enly, way, rather than have them 
made in the English fashion by the 
landlord. This is wholly misleading. 
The Irish landlord did not make the 
improvements because his tenants pre- 
ferred their own slovenly ways, but for 
the very simple reason that he could 
not make them. The holdings on an 
estate were so small, and therefore so 
numerous, that nobody but a million- 
aire could possibly have equipped each 
of them with buildings, fences, drains, 
as an English farm is equipped. This 
is the well-understood explanation of 
the difference between the Irish and 
the English systems. Nobody blames 
the landlord for not making the im- 
provements. What he is blamed for is 
the extortion of rent for the improve- 
ments which the tenant made for him- 
self. 

Hence the absurdity of the statement 
that among other effects of the legisla- 
tion of 1881, it has withdrawn the whole 
rental of Ireland from the improvement 
of the soil, ‘as the landlord can have 
no further inducement or obligation to 
spend money on his estate” (i. 167). 
With rare exceptions it is notorious, 
and the Select Committee of 1894 only 
brought it into clearer light, that the 
landlord scarcely ever felt this induce- 
ment and obligation, any more than he 
feels it now. 

Not any less absurd are the other 
items in the catalogue of disasters al- 
leged to be due to the legislation of 
1881. “In a poor country, where in- 
creased capital, improved credit, and 
secure industry are the greatest needs, 
it has shaken to the very basis the 
idea of the sanctity and obligation of 
contract; made it almost impossible to 
borrow any considerable sum on Irish 
land; effectually stopped the influx of 
English gold; has reacted powerfully 
upon trade,” and so forth (i. 167). There 
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is the familiar accent of the “émigré” 
in every line of this. Ils prennent leurs 
sowvenirs pour des droits, and then be- 
cause they have had their claws clipped, 
they vow that the country is ruined. 
“Secure industry” is indeed, as the au- 
thor truly says, one of the greatest of 
Irish needs; but security in the one 
great industry of the island is exactly 
what the Act of 1881 aimed at, and in 
a very considerable degree, in spite of 
defects brought to light by experience, 
has actually achieved. As for the ter- 
rible reaction upon trade, Mr. Lecky 
must live with his eyes shut to the 
mest patent facts in the state of com- 
mercial Ireland for the last three or 
four years. Never have Irish railways 
and banks been so prosperous as they 
are to-day, after this act has been for 
fifteen years impoverishing and demor- 
alizing the country. As for “driving 
much capital out of the land,” one 
would like to have some definite evi- 
dence of the extent of any such process. 
And as for the impossibility of borrow- 
ing any considerable sum on Irish land, 
one would like to know first whether 
the owner can borrow any considerable 
sum on a great deal of English land; 
second, whether the considerable sums 
that were borrowed in times past on 
Irish land ever did any good either to 
the landowner or to anybody else, or 
whether the old facility of borrowing 
money to be squandered in riotous and 
swaggering folly has not been the worst 
of all the many curses of Ireland. 

To probe these forty pages on Irish 
land would need as many pages more. 
So let us pass on. The rigor and in- 
elasticity of Mr. Lecky’s conception of 
the institution of Property prevent his 
chapter on Socialism from being a con- 
tribution of any real importance to 
that subject. His commonplace books 
supply an account of the more influ- 
ential Socialist writers, but he submits 
them to no searching criticism, and he 
plants himself on ground which de- 
prives him of real influence over any- 
body’s mind upon the controversy. He 
talks, for instance (ii. 304), of the sense 
of right and wrong being the basis of 
respect for property and for the obli- 
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gation of contract. This will never do. 
It begs the whole question. The So- 
cialist believes that he can make an 
unanswerable case the other way, 
namely for the proposition that the 
unsophisticated sense of right and 
wrong, so far from being the root of 
respect for property, is hostile to it, 
and is at this moment shaking it to its 
foundation all over the modern world. 
After the parliamentary reform of 1867 
Mill with his usual patient sagacity 
foresaw, and began a series of sys- 
tematic speculations upon the strength 
of foreseeing, that as the new elector- 
ate are not engaged by any peculiar 
interest of their own to the support of 
property as it is, least of all to the sup- 
port of the inequalities of property, 
therefore henceforth, wherever the 
power of the new electorate reaches, 
the laws of property will no longer be 
able to depend upon motives of a mere 
personal character, operating on the 
minds of those who have control over 
the government. The classes, he ob- 
served, which the present system of 
society makes subordinate have little 
reason to put faith in any of the max- 
ims which the same system of society 
may have established as principles. 
All plans for attaining the benefits 
aimed at by the institution of property 
without its inconveniences, should be 
examined with candor, and not pre- 
judged as absurd or impracticable.’ 
Mr. Lecky does little more than what 
the writer of those few pages of such 
calm gravity particularly warned us 
not to do. He only confronts prejudice 
with prejudice, and leaves the battle 
to be fought out between “ignorant 
change and ignorant opposition to 
change.” 

Socialism brings us to Militarism. 
Undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able of all the circumstances of the 
democratic dispensation is its failure 
as a guarantee of international peace. 
Only a few weeks ago, one of the two 
foremost of the free industrial commu- 
nities of the world menaced the other 
with war, though the word itself has 


1 Fortnightly Review, February, March, April, 
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long been banished from the polite lan- 
guage of modern diplomacy. The sec- 
ond of these two communities, a few 
days later, provoked by a dozen ill- 
chosen words which were believed to 
contain an aggressive intention, in- 
stantly flamed out in a blaze of anger, 
applauded flying squadrons, and was 
as ready for arms as ever was the 
aristocratic England of either the first 
or the second Pitt. And it is a singular 
and perplexing case of the irony of 
human things that to-day, after all 
Europe has been impregnated with 
democratic ideas, and democratic insti- 
tutions seem to enjoy a surely predes- 
tined triumph, the supreme keeper of 
the peace, the master in western Eu- 
rope and in Eastern diplomacy, should 
be the Czar of Russia—Turkey at his 
feet, China ready to drop, and France, 
the once radiant birthplace of all “the 
immortal principles of ’89,” reduced to 
be a sort of Russian prefecture. 


Mr. Lecky says that there is a grow- 
ing feeling in the most civilized por- 
tions of Europe in favor of universal 
military service (i. 256). Some publi- 
cists here and there may have vamped 
up afresh the wretched sophisms glo- 
rifying the noble effects upon character 
of the drill-ground, the barrack, the 
battlefield, but I see no sign that na- 
tions follow them or agree with them. 
And Mr. Lecky himself has noted the 
decisive evidence against his own state- 
ment. After an elaborate exposition 
of the case for the barrack he winds 
up, one is glad to think for his own 
credit, though in rather halting sen- 
tences, with the judgment that though 
the panegyrists of the blessings of uni- 
versal military service have undoubt- 
edly something to say for themselves, 
yet on the whole more is to be said 
against them. The military system, he 
thinks, may do much to employ and 
reclaim “the dangerous classes”—these 
are ever present to his alarmed mind 
—but still it has the unlucky incidental 
drawback of bringing burdens which 
are steadily fomenting discontent. 
That is to say, this handy device for 
employing and reclaiming the danger- 
ous classes, unfortunately at the same 
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moment and by the same process, 
breeds new dangerous classes, extends 
the area of their operations, and pro- 
foundly intensifies that irritation and 
discontent which makes the danger. 
“Certainly,” says Mr. Lecky, “the great 
military nations of the world are not 
those in which Anarchy, Socialism, and 
Nihilism are least rife.” Quite true; 
and the extraordinarily rapid growth 
of revolutionary Socialism in conti- 
nental Europe, of which the author gives 
so full an account (ii. ch. 8), and which 
is one of the two or three most impor- 
tant phenomena of our time, is the 
direct and unmistakable result of mil- 
itarism, and the vehement protest 
against it. 

Nothing in political mediation can be 
more deeply interesting than the con- 
nection between universal military ser- 
vice and universal suffrage. Taine says 
that each of them is twin brother of 
the other. Every citizen, said the early 
Jacobins, ought to be a soldier, every 
soldier a citizen. We can understand 
why the Jacobin, with the Duke of 
Brunswick and the coalition of kings 
on the frontier, said this; but what is 
the secret of the operation which places 
a ballot paper in one hand of every cit- 
izen, and at the same instant a rifle in 
the other?—“With what promises of 
massacre and bankruptcy for the twen- 
tieth century, with what exasperation 
of hatred and distrust between nations, 
with what destruction and waste of 
human toil and the fruits of it... 
with what a recoil towards the lower 
and unwholesome forms of the old mil- 
itant societies, with how retrograde a 
step towards the egotistic and brutal 
instincts, towards the sentiments, the 
manners, the morality of the ancient 
city and of barbarous tribes.’ ? 

No other effect of democracy is com- 
parable with this, no other so surpris- 
ing, no other so widely at variance with 
confident and reasoned anticipations. 
We can only be sure that the retrograde 
military phase through which the mod- 
ern world is now passing must be due 
to deeper influences than those belong- 


1 Origines de la France Contemporaine: Régime 
Moderne, i. 288 
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ing to democracy as a mere form of 
government, and must have its roots 
in the hidden and complex working of 
those religious and scientific ideas 
which at all times have exercised a 
preponderating influence upon human 
institutions and their working. 

Such questions are left almost unex- 
plored by Mr. Lecky. Nor can he be 
said to have advanced any other portion 
of his subject beyond the position in 
which he found it. That democracy 
has drawbacks, that it has difficulties 
of its own, and weaknesses and dangers 
of its own, both in this country and 
elsewhere, every observant man is well 
aware. They deserve to be considered 
in a very different spirit from that 
which unfortunately marks these vol- 
umes. 





From Temple Bar, 
A BLACK FOREST LORELEI. 


I, 


Pheebus Apollo, careering through the 
heavens, looked down from his midday 
height on an open space at the bottom 
of a small hill in a forest in the 
Schwarzwald. Where a quarry had 
been begun and left in the side of the 
hill stood a young man at an easel. 

Every now and then he looked regret- 
fully behind him at the side’ of the 
quarry; it was only about six or eight 
feet high, but it curved inwards, and 
there was a little shade there, while 
here, in the burning sunshine, was the 
only spot where he could get the hot 
and glaring effect of sunlight that he 
wanted. So he resisted the compara- 
tively cool invitation of the gravel and 
worked valiantly on, hoping in due 
season to reap if he fainted not. 
Hitherto, alas, the dealers had one and 
all shaken their heads and said that 
there was no demand at all for such 
things, none whatever. There never 
is for young painters’ things, somehow, 
even though they be painstakingly con- 
structed on the lines of a great man’s 
last success. 
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This young man smiled rather grimy 
to himself as the vision rose before him 
of his attic choked with canvases. Each 
of them had in turn been pronounced a 
masterpiece by a select committee of 
Bohemians, and then quietly declined 
by the Bond Street dealers. 

But to be out of heart with one’s lot 
on such a day was impossible, and he 
painted on and sang snatches of the 
airs and songs that happened to be 
popular at that time in the city of 
Prague. 

Then a very curious thing befell him. 
He was whistling gaily as he squeezed 
out the last scrap of his cadmium, when 
just in the same sudden way as the 
golden leaves fall out of the elms in the 
autumn, a song came dropping down to 
him from heaven. At the first sound 
his hand stayed, and as it rang on, clear 
and sweet in the hot air, his palette and 
brushes dropped one by one and the 
turpentine ran all unheeded into his 
priceless ultramarine. 

He did not know the words, he had 
never heard the air, but the clear tones 
thrilled through his heart with a foolish 
dream-pain, and lured it to beating 
insanely against his breast. He stood 
like the sailor in the legend, quivering 
under the spell of the Lorelei; and he 
forgot the people who would not buy 
his pictures; he forgot his poverty and 
remembered his threadbareness no 
and his loneliness 


more; his ill-luck 
vanished into air. The sun left off 
burning him, his eyes filled with 


involuntary tears and he stood quite 
still, viewing all things through a mist 
of tears. And the things he saw were 
things he had forgotten years ago. 
And all for a simple song, just rising 
and falling and swelling and dying 
away like any common skylark’s that 
you can hear any summer morning in 
the country if only you are out early 
enough! But then he was only a 
Bohemian, who had not been into the 
country for a whole year, and whose 
heart had no incrustation on it to pre- 
serve it in the time of sudden assaults, 
and when the voice stopped as suddenly 
as it had begun, he still stood looking 
back into the golden days when it had 
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been always summer and kisses had 
been the sure reward for his baby- 
pictures. 

Then he dashed away the unshed 
tears and looked round for the singer 
and involuntarily felt in his pocket for 
a stray kreuzer or two, like the tender- 
hearted pauper that he was. There 
was no one in sight, so he sighed and 
woke up to his every-day grind again 
and seized his brushes in the most 
commonplace way, while the ringing 
echoes mingled in his brain with 
calculations as to what this picture was 
to bring. 

But yet another sign from heaven. 

“Wie wunderschin es ist!” 

This was a half-involuntary whisper 
that seemed to be hovering in the air 
just over his head. He began to believe 
there was something after all in the old 
Black Forest legends, and he was 
joyously constructing a good omen out 
of this flattering remark of the spirits 
of the air when he heard a sudden 
rattling behind him, as of small stones 
tumbling to the ground, and then a little 
shriek of dismay. He was just in time 
to catch a girl, who had trodden too 
near the edge of the quarry. By this 
time he felt himself growing accus- 
tomed to the supernatural and asked 
her quite calmly if she were hurt. 

“No,” said she, very gravely and 
slowly, as though to be quite sure she 
said what she meant, “not at all, 
thank!” 

Then in a mingling of German and 
English that appeared to him a most 
expressive tongue, she told him that she 
had come to the bottom of the hill with- 
out seeing that he was there, and that 
then she had caught sight of his picture 
and gone one step too near to look 
at it. 

Bennet blushed in guileless delight; 
he knew very well what wunderschin 
meant. 

“Would you like to look at it nearer?” 
he asked shyly, taking the bounties 
heaven showered upon him without 
question and without distrust. 

She stood before the easel with her 
hands loosely clasped for some mo- 
ments without speaking, and Bennet 
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stood at her side. Every moment he 
grew more unhappy. Evidently she 
did not like it; it was garish and 
offended her pure taste; as he looked at 
it now through her eyes it was simply 
odious, and though he had loved it as 
his own soul it should certainly see 
death. 

At last she spoke, very slowly, search- 
ing in her mind for the right English 
and moving her hand the more clearly 
to express her meaning, “It is what I 
have so often dreamed! A bright and 
beautiful place—the air still and the 
white clouds swimming—the great trees 
upright in the glorious light, and the 
shadow so deep and cool——” 

And then he looked at his picture 
again and all the old love came back; 


his heart went out to it. She had 
blessed it, yea, and it should be 
blessed. 


“But I haven’t half caught the beauty 
of it,” he said, “can’t you see it there 
for yourself? Can’t you see how 
glorious and unpaintable it is?’ 

She looked up to him trying to follow 
his eager speech and then to where he 
pointed. 

“Don’t you see it, gniidiges Friiu- 
lein?”’ 

“Now that I have seen him,” she said, 
and laid her hand on the corner of the 
canvas. 

Bennet vaguely felt that to be elected 
P.R.A. would be but a poor thing after 
that. It seemed to him he really had 
been translated, and yet he said, speak- 
ing rather as though he were in a 
dream and unconsciously echoing his 
friend Bannister, the man of machin- 
ery. “But after all, you know, no one 
will buy anything so daring; it’s only 
time wasted. I should have done better 
mending pots and kettles.” He sighed. 
If only dealers had hearts in their 
breasts! 

“Is it only therefor that one paints?” 
asked the stranger-maiden, breathing 
divine scorn and startling him out of 
Bond Street, “does it not open one the 
soul and the heart? Surely one is 
blessed beyond others the secret 
beauties to see, and to—to herausbrin- 
gen! Is not that enoff?’ 
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Her clear eyes looked at him in a dis- 
appointed kind of way and then turned 
to his picture again. 

He stood abashed. He was not 
mercenary, but how to set forth his 
feelings in appropriate German he 
knew not and English was useless. 
He stammered and reddened, and when 
she asked him to show her the way up 
the hill again he was still floundering 
in a sea of nichts and nies and gelds, 
with an Ach Himmel! or um Gottes- 
willen thrown in to show an easy 
familiarity with the language. 

As they walked along (somehow he 
imagined verbal directions would not 
be quite safe, and yet there really were 
not many paths up the hill), a question 
came into his head. 

“It was you singing?” 

“Yes,” the Friiulein said simply, “I 
was it.” 

The kreuzers burnt in his pocket. He 
might have known it. To think he had 
for one moment been so dull and 
stupid. 

“I knew it was,” he said in a subdued 
and reverential way; there was such a 
calm and gracious quiet about her, he 
thought. “As soon as I saw you I 
knew it.” 

The unknown damsel smiled. 

“How have you known that?” 

Of course he could not tell her. Out 
of books one cannot say such extrava- 
gant things as—By the soul shining in 
your eyes, or, by the music in your 
voice, however true it may be, and so 
he stammered something quite as unin- 
telligible to himself as to her. 

At last the path came in sight and she 
thanked him and was going. 

“Will you—ever come this way 
again?” he asked, standing hat in hand 
and feeling like nothing in the world 
so much as a great awkward school- 
boy, “if you would care to see how the 
picture gets on——” 

And she smiled again and answered 
in her quaint German-English. “That 
know I not!” 

Then Bennet took heart of grace and 
reddened, and, being fully bent on 
German, said, with the most fervid 

sincerity, “Doch, auf wiederseh’n!”’ 
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Il. 

“IT have found her!” he cried to Ban- 
nister that night, sitting in the open 
window with the wind blowing through 
his hair, when their evening meal was 
finished and Jettchen, their heavy- 
footed serving-maiden, had departed. 

Jettchen had glanced in horror at the 
open windows. The young Herren 
would of a certainty take cold. And 
then, who could tell what unholy things 
were not abroad at nightfall? Father 
Heilmann said it was safest not to 
open windows at all, because even in 
the blessed sunshine you could not be 
quite sure. And she crossed herself as 
she went out of the room and hoped no 
harm would come of it. 

Bannister did not look up from his 
writing. He had come to Germany to 
learn the language, and so he spent his 
days in lounging about the village, 
gossiping with the old men and women. 
By this ingenious method he swallowed 
as genuine German several rather 
curious phrases that in after years 
caused the German professors to 
stare a little, and he made a point of 
writing down in German each night 
that day’s experiences. 

“Did you hear me?” asked Bennet. 

“But then you’ve so often found her!” 
Bannister said at last somewhat 
sceptically, and watched the blue 
smoke-rings curl up from his pipe with 
the indulgent smile of a father for his 
first-born. 

Bennet reddened, but he did not 
mind. Bannister had a way of saying 
nasty things and doing kind ones that 
was very embarrassing till you got 
used to it. 

“T may have thought I had——” he 
was beginning to explain mildly. 

“JT remember,” Bannister went on 
apparently to himself with his head 
still in the air, “that once you found 
‘her’ in a third-class carriage on the 
inner circle; another time ‘she’ was to 
be met with in a certain greengrocer’s 
eart at Covent Garden somewhere 
about cock-crow; again, I believe, ‘she’ 
glorified St. James’s; and once, I know 
for certain ‘she’ came out of the casual 
ward at Greenmead as we passed on 





that holiday tramp, you know. O yes, 
you’ve often found her!’ 

“You misunderstand me,” said Ben- 
net stiffly. 

“What do you mean then?” 

“I mean I have found a woman whose 
memory will be to me what Beatrice 
was to Dante. I’ve seen some one who 
lifts me above myself and makes me 
ashamed of being so mercenary and 
discontented. I assure you when she 
asked me if I only painted for money I 
hated myself! There’s an intangible 
something about her, something calm 
and self-contained that makes one 
blush for scraping and striving and 
giving all one’s thoughts to one’s own 
bread-and-butter.” 

“Bread-and-butter’s tangible, any- 
how, and very wholesome,” muttered 
Bannister, whose soul was to all 
appearance taken up in putting the 
curls over his U’s “and it seems to me 
as much as you'll do yet awhile to get 
enough of it for one.” 

“Why will you be so sordid, Bannis- 
ter? You don’t understand in the least 
what I mean. She’ll never know what 
she is to me. When I meet her again I 
shall simply bow—if she remembers me. 
She’ll never know what I feel about her. 
She’s far above me. She’s a woman 
that could be one’s—one’s pole-star!” 

“You’ve had a good many pole-stars, 
you know!” remarked Bannister paren- 
thetically. 

It was too bad of Bannister. He went 
grovelling along the earth, and if he 
chanced to raise his eyes it was all one 
to him whether he saw stars or gas- 
lamps. He did not know the difference! 
It was a great deal too bad. Bennet 
grew excited and sprang to his feet. 

“Never before,” he cried, ‘‘never be- 
fore! I’ve seen a woman with a good 
arm and a woman with a good foot and 
so on, mere models, and you think that’s 
the same thing? O Lord! And I know 
what else you think, you groveller, you 
think I’ve fallen in love. You needn’t 
shake your head; you do. Well, I’ve 
not. As though men and women can’t 
meet without falling in love! Bannis- 
ter, you’re too sickening. Can’t you 
understand that there are women too 
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high and unattainable for one to love? 
Was any man ever such a fool as to 
dream of loving Athene?” 

Bannister shook his head. His soul 
was basely mechanical, and it seemed 
to him a man would be a fool to dream 
of an Athene at all. But with an air of 
deep interest he asked about the per- 
sonal appearance of the deity, for he 
took a very fatherly interest in Ben- 
net. 

Bennet rumpled up his hair. “J don’t 
know. How should I? I only know 
she has the clearest divinest eyes I ever 
saw. I should like to paint her as 
Beatrice Portinari or Joan of Arc. 
She’s an inspiration, you know—only of 
course you don’t know—like a beautiful 
poem.” 

“Heaven knows, said Bannister 
meditatively, “J never was inspired— 
except once when there was a jolly good 
thunder-storm in the night and I 
worked out the idea of a lightning- 
conductor that was to serve as a 
weather-cock and chimney-pot as well. 
But in the morning I’d clean forgotten 
it, worse luck!” 

“QO yes, you. You’d only be inspired 
to reduce her to her primary juices. 
Well, I'll tell you, if your sordid im- 
agination can conceive of a Saint 
Lorelei, that’s her!” Bennet’s enthu- 
siasm left no room for grammar. 

“The Lorelei idea’s suggestive, any- 
how,’ murmured Bannister, who 
prided himself on his common sense 
and conceived among other unromantic 
beliefs that everything could be worked 
by algebra. “I’m sorry for you, old 
fellow—‘Ich glaube die Wellen versch- 
lingen’—and so on, eh? Have a care. 
Was she combing her hair by any 
chance?” 

“Of course not!” flared Bennet. 

“O then, you'll be none the worse. I 
believe they’re only dangerous when 
they’re combing their hair.” 

Bennet looked away through the win- 
dow and bit his lip. Bannister meant 
very well, no doubt, but a hundred 
times a day his soul was vexed by such 
brutal plainness of speech. 

“And then suppose the Lorelei de- 
parts to-morrow?” asked Bannister the 
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unquenchable, “will the inspiration 
hold out to finish the picture?” 

Bennet said nothing. He had nothing 
to say. 

After a minute Bannister got up and 
came and laid his hand on Bennet’s 
shoulder. 

“IT say, old fellow, forgive me,’ he 
begged quite guiltily. “I’m only a 
rough mechanic that earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow and all that 
horny-handed sort of thing, you know, 
and I’m not fit to handle the blown- 
glass souls of you poets and painters.” 

“It’s all right, Bannister,” said Ben- 
net, squeezing his hand; ‘‘of course I’m 
a fool, and it’s jolly friendly of you to 
let me know it, only you do hurt me 
sometimes. I’d rather be operated on 
under chloroform another time, please!” 


III. 


The next day an easel was set up in 
the old quarry at a very early hour 
indeed and was not taken down until 
sunset, which in the middle of August 
happens about seven o’clock. 

And the young man who belonged to 
the easel sat most of the time drawing 
faces in a book, which, for a young man 
whose pecuniary future was hazy, was 
reckless waste of time. He looked 
round every now and then as if for 
inspiration but none offered itself, and 
he was fain to go on drawing the same 
face, chiefly remarkable for straight- 
forward eyes and an immense hat. 

At night Bannister asked with truly 
mechanic directness if the Lorelei had 
made another attempt, and received no 
answer. 

The next day again the easel was 
there, and the picture on it began to 
grow into vivid beauty, but no especial 
inspiration was forthcoming. Bannis- 
ter grew tired of asking; he could tell 
at last by the way in which Bennet 
flung his cap at the table that no super- 
natural manifestations had been given. 
He wondered in his heart at Bennet and 
thought him rather a fool, but Bo- 
hemians apparently made fools of them- 
selves for very little cause. 

After a week of this Bennet’s craving 
for inspiration was so strong that he 
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flung down his brushes in despair. It 
was impossible to work decently, he 
discovered at last, while you were all 
the time straining your ears to catch a 
foot-fall on the bank behind you. So 
he went deep into the wood to throw 
himself by the side of a spring he had 
found there in the moss and ferns. 
Here he lay for some time and rather 
rejoiced that the moss was damp. If 
he caught cold perhaps he would be able 
to sneeze away this nonsense. 

Once or twice he thought he heard 
some one speaking to him, but that 
could not be. He kept his face in the 
moss, until at last he certainly heard 
himself addressed. He raised his head 
and there sat the Friiulein at an easel. 
And she had been sitting there all the 
time, and he would have seen her at 
first if he had not come crawling in with 
his eyes on the ground like the love- 
sick idiot Bannister thought him! He 
felt ashamed of himself and sprang up 
and went to her side. 

“Gniidiges Friiulein!”’ 

The Friiulein smiled kindly and wiped 
her brushes. 

“Do you paint?” asked Bennet. 

“Yes, I do try; and will you tell me,” 
she asked with engaging candor, “I 
have wondered—does one paint the sky 
behind the trees or the trees before the 
sky?” 

Bennet did not attempt to explain to 
himself the foolishly trembling joy with 
which he squeezed her tubes and 
rubbed her palette clean and explained 
to her that the idea in painting was to 
set down what you saw, not what you 
thought you ought to see. The Friiulein 
listened in a beautifully gracious way 
and smiled and thanked him when he 
had finished. And Bennet, seeing that 
she did not bid him to go, took the 
matter into his own hands and stayed. 

“Darf ich so frei sein, gniidiges 
Friiulein,’ he asked, plunging into 
execrable German, “what do you—was 
—wie heissen Sie sich?’ 

On the ever-blessed principle of doing 
as she would be done by she took no 
notice of his blunders but gravely 
answered. “I be called Lorelei von 
Genft.” 





Bennet looked fixedly into the heart 
of the wood, and felt uncomfortably 
red as he remembered Bannister’s 
impious remarks. 

“And you?” asked the Friulein. 

“My name’s Bennet.” 

“O yes, Bennet. Herr Bennet? Sir 
Bennet?” 

“No, just Bennet. It’s my surname— 
mein Geschlechtsname, you know. 
My Christian name—well, they call me 
Thee;” he shrank from revealing the 
hard fate that had fruitlessly named 
him after a rich godfather. “That isn’t 
so bad, but I was christened The- 
ophilus, worse luck!” 

“O Gottlieb!’ said the Friulein, with 
a smile and a grave nod of recognition, 
“that is a good name. I like that 
name.” 

“Well, yes, I—I never took that view 
of it,’ stammered Bennet; and after 
that it seemed to him that Theophilus, 
in German, was a heavenly name. 

“Are you staying long here?’ he 
ventured to ask. 

“T know not,” said she; “my aunt is 
here for her health. This pines be- 
comes her health.” 

“Are you fond of painting?’ asked 
Bennet, anxious to keep her thoughts 
employed lest she should suggest his 
departure. 

“I loff him!” said the Friiulein. 

This was conclusive. Bennet could 
only say, “So do I,” and search in his 
mind for other subjects. 

“Mistair Bennet,” the Friiulein began 
in a sort of straightforward diffidence, 
“is it not well with you? Are you not 
happy?’ 

“O yes, perfectly happy.” 

“I thought,” said she gently, ““when 
you came so sadly and lay so still, that 
it was not well with you, and I was 
sorry. I like not to see people unhappy; 
I would comfort them.” 

“And did you call me,” asked Bennet 
in a breathless way, “to—to comfort 
me?’ 

“T did mean to try,” the Friiulein ad- 
mitted, “if you would allow me.” 

At this point, while Bennet was still 
wondering what form of thanksgiving 
was ordained in case a deity volun- 
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teered compassion to mortals, there 
appeared a quaint and beaming old 
lady. She proved to be Frau Delius, 
the aunt to whose health the pine-tree 
air was so becoming, and Bennet was 
introduced to her as “Mistair Bennet, 
the English artist of what I have told 
thee.” 

Bannister day after day heard Ben- 
net’s small joys, how he had met the 
Friiulein in the village, and she had let 
him carry her easel, how she had 
graciously painted a harebell in the 
foreground of his picture, because she 
did harebells so beautifully, and how 
the good Frau Delius had asked him to 
teach the Friiulein Lorelei to paint, 
until at last Bannister made up his 
mind that he would see this deity if 
man might look on her and live. 

So it happened one day that he 
sauntered to them, just as Bennet was 
humbly suggesting to the Friiulein that 
it was as well to leave a little paint in 
one’s tubes for the next day’s work. 
Bennet presented him at his shrine, and 
Bannister made his bow and then aired 
his somewhat startling German to the 
Frau Delius while the painting lesson 
went on. 

After that they often met, and the 
Frau knitted complacently and smiled 
at Bannister’s vile dialect and thought 
the happy Bennet a most gifted and 
altogether charming young man. Ap- 
parently the German for “detrimental” 
was unknown in that part of the Black 
Forest. 

The Friiulein von Genft remarked 
that it was strange how they happened 
to choose the same way so often see- 
ing that here was such a variety of 
walks. But the matter it seemed to 
Bennet “understood itself,’ as the 
Friiulein would have said. When you 
see a person start from his or her 
inn-door it is not a difficult thing to 
walk in the same direction half an hour 
later. 

Bannister gave it as his opinion that 
the Friiulein was not a goddess at all, 
but quite an ordinary girl, with rather 
a way of moving and standing in 
beautiful attitudes. That was all. 


Why she should be too glorious and 
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good for an honest young Englishman 
he failed to see. 

“But if she’s rich,” he added thought- 
fully, “the thing might be worth doing. 
You and I between us could easily win 
over a simple damsel like that; we 
could persuade her you were an R.A., 
you know, and so on. And then, when 
once you were married, it wouldn’t 
matter; she might swear a little, but 
no doubt she’d have some kind of fond- 
ness for you, and women soon resign 
themselves to a thing when it can’t be 
helped. You look shocked, but I assure 
you lots of marriages are done that 
way.” 

“Bannister, you’re blasphemous!” 
was all Bennet said, and he shuddered. 

“Well, perhaps not in ‘the city, the 
beautiful city of Prague,’ but then, you 
know, you can’t live there forever.” 

Bennet gasped audibly and said 
nothing, but he decided in his heart 
that if there was an absolutely soulless 
man on the earth that man was Bannis- 
ter. And he forbore to explain to him 
over again, simply because he could not 
be expected to understand such exalted 
things, that the feeling he had for the 
Friiulein von Genft was merely the 
deepest reverence. 

“Well, I’ve done a good stroke for 
you to-day,” said Bannister in jubila- 
tion one night. “I’ve told her you're no 
end of a big man in your own country; 
heaven only knows the grand connec- 
tions I haven’t lavished on you; and I 
said it was only a hobby of yours being 
a journeyman painter.” 

‘Bannister, how could you?’ 

“Why not? You ought to thank me,” 
said Bannister, “instead of looking at 
me in that reproachful way, when I’ve 
risked my soul for a fancy that will 
blow over in a month. That’s what I 
eall friendship. I dealt it out with a 
free hand while I was about it. I 
didn’t stop for any selfish considera- 
tions about my own conscience!” 

“How can I thank you for lies?’ 

“All right,” said Bannister huffily. 

Bennet sat silent for a long time. 
Then he asked rather’ sheepishly, 
“What did she say, Bannister?’ 


“Well,” retorted Bannister, “to be 
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quite candid, she didn’t seem partic- 
ularly much interested. She listened 
politely enough until I had finished and 
then she went away.” 

“Served you right!” said Bennet, with 
a sigh. 

But a day or two afterwards he took 
the opportunity of putting things 
clearly before Bannister once more, and 
told him that he did not require of his 
friendship any more good strokes, that 
he looked upon himself as the meanest 
votary of the gnidiges Friulein, and 
that it was nothing short of flat 
blasphemy to speak of her in any other 
way. 

And Bannister seemed pleased on the 
whole to hear it. 

Nevertheless Bennet reconciled it 
with his conscience and his homage to 
continue to give his divinity lessons in 
painting, and humbly ventured now and 
then to point out that there was a right 
way and a wrong way of drawing 
things. 


IV. 


Things went on so until there came a 
day when Bennet’s picture was de- 
clared to be finished, and they were all 
assembled in the old quarry to see it. 

Bannister stood on the outside of the 
group with his hat pushed back, and 
his hands in his pockets in the true 
mechanic style. Pictures were all very 
well, he thought, but he would rather 
have something that worked, and he 
chuckled to himself as he thought of 
something, as yet unknown to the 
world, that did work and could not fail 
to excite more admiration than a mere 
picture. Wait till the Friulein saw 
that! 

The good Frau Delius peered anx- 
iously into the canvas, examining 
about three square inches at a time, 
and the Friiulein stood quite still in 
front of it. 

“Truly, you do know,” she said at 
last, “to paint ‘the heaven’s glorious sun 
that will not be deep-searched with 
saucy looks!’” and she looked up to 
Bennet with a swift glance and blush 
for recognition, but he said nothing. 
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It was only part of her perfection to 
quote Shakespeare. His heart grew 
warm and his head swam with sudden 
delight, but it was not for him to 
presume to praise her. The Lorelei 
turned away her head with ai inaudible 
sigh. 

“Perdition catch my soul!” at last 
exclaimed the good Frau, who had also 
read Shakespeare, some years ago, and 
possessed a long but somewhat 
treacherous memory, ‘“‘perdition catch 
my soul,” said she, “but it is all-too- 
beautiful——” 

The rest of this flattering tribute 
Bennet did not hear, for Bannister drew 
near with the wicked intent of further 
drawing out the Frau’s English, and the 
Friiulein Lorelei had turned away and 
was walking slowly along. Naturally 
Bennet could but follow her. 

As he came up to her and walked 
by her side, she looked up and said in 
a reflective kind of way, “I suppose you 
will go home, now you are ready with 
your picture?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” That necessary 
sequel had not occurred to him. 

“Your mother will be so glad, so 
proud——” 

“T haven’t got a mother,” said Bennet 
simply. 

“But your Geschwister, your brothers, 
your sisters——” 

“Haven’t got any,” said poor Bennet; 
‘I’m only a poor devil of a Bohemian, 
with nobody in particular to care for 
me but Bannister.” 

“Pity!” said the Friiulein softly. Her 
flow of English was not yet so great as 
her compassion. 

“O, Bannister’s a very good fellow, 
the best of men,” said Bennet rather 
wildly, not quite sure what he did say 
when two clear sympathetic eyes were 
looking so compassionately at him. 

“Yes, I like him,” said the Friulein in 
her simple way. 

“O yes, he’s a sort of father.” 

“He is what-you-call—merry, your 
friend, not? He says he is a sad dog 
but honest fellow, take him all across, 
and you are a very large gun! Is not 
that merry?” 

“Very merry!” said Bennet, with a 
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disconsolate grin. What other lies had 
Bannister told her, he wondered. 

“And when I found,’ she went on, 
“that you were so great in your own 
land and so clever I was shame——” 

“Look here, mein Friulein,” Bennet 
eagerly interrupted, “I’ve—I’ve been 
wanting to tell you for some time. I’m 
afraid Bannister has been saying some 
very strange things to you. He has a 
lot of loose ideas, Bannister has, but 
though I am a Bohemian I like to be 
honest. He said I was rich and great 
and well-born and all that, and I’m not. 
I want you to understand that. I 
ecouldn’t bear to—to—to have any false 
pretences!” 

“Ja,” said the Friiulein, rather be- 
wildered by his hot haste and not quite 
sure what it meant, “is that so?’ 

Bennet was chilled; but of course: he 
ought to have known that his small 
affairs could not possibly interest her. 
Imagine a goddess stooping to care 
whether a man was rich or poor! 

“J desire,” said the Friiulein pres- 
ently, standing still under a pine whose 
top was swaying in the wind far above 
the other trees, “I do wish I could show 
you how I thank you for telling me so 
much, for teaching me how to paint—— 
Is there nothing I can do?” 

She looked at him in a gently be- 
nignant fashion as though she would 
gladly be asked to do something. 

“May I kiss your hand, mein Friiu- 
lein?” he asked shyly, “that would be 
reward enough. I assure you that 
would be quite enough!” 

She looked surprised; and it struck 
Bennet that perhaps she did not know 
how beautiful she was and did not 
understand that a man could not desire 
more reward than that she should be 
gracious to him. Then she held out a 
slender brown hand, not altogether 
innocent of paint, and he tremblingly 
kissed it. 

“But indeed.” he protested, “I do not 
need that you should thank me or re- 
ward me. I owe you more than I can 
ever repay. Who was it that encour- 
aged me when I was out of heart with 
my picture? Who was it that pointed 
out to me the beautiful things I had 
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missed? Who was it that inspired me 
to paint as I had never painted before? 
O mein Friulein, it was you!” 

“Mistair Bennet,” said the Friulein 
shyly, ‘‘you are very, very good, and 
you say it to be kind, but I cannot——” 

But Bennet hardly heard what she 
was saying, for somehow he suddenly 
understood that Bannister’s impious 
imaginings were true after all. He had 
dared to love Athene. And then some 
small insinuating thing began whisper- 
ing to him that if an R.A. might be con- 
sidered near enough her level to raise 
his eyes to her why should he not be 
an R.A.? 

The thing was simplicity itself in that 
moment of ecstasy and inspiration. 
He was indeed a Bohemian of the first 
water, hopeful or doleful in an instant 
for a feather’s weight of difference in 
the scale. He immediately saw a near 
and golden future when he should 
come flying back to Germany, covered 
with honors and glory, and kneel and 
lay them at her feet. Surely she would 
not turn away? 

And he raised his eyes to her face, 
abashed and shy, for the thought was in 
his head of the days that were coming 
and the words that he should say to her 
in those days. The Friiulein was look- 
ing away through the trees and the 
hand that he had kissed she was hold- 
ing in the other one. 

He made up his mind that he ought 
before he went to say something that 
should make her understand, if might 
be, how truly he loved her. But not 
to-day; such a thing ought to have long 
consideration. The words must be 
well-chosen, not presumptuous, but 
simple and pleading words that would 
show her what he felt and why he 
could not speak, so that if she pleased 
she could understand and give him 
hope. 

“Do you think you will be here to- 
morrow morning?’ he asked and shyly 
looked the other way, “because—I—I 
shall be here and I—there is something 
I should like to ask you.” 

“Not to-morrow morning,” said the 
Friiulein, whose head also appeared to 
be turned away; “your friend has asked 
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us to go to see a little machine he has 
made to-morrow morning——” 

Very kind of him, thought Bennet, 
and I never even heard of it! But it 
was a very small matter and he thought 
of it no more. 

“Then the afternoon,” he said; “and 
you wili come?” 

“Nun ja,” said the Friiulein softly, “I 
will surely come!” 

“Hallo!” said Bannister’s stentorian 
voice as he burst suddenly upon them, 
“Frau Delius is going home.” 

Bennet looked up quickly and saw 
that the Friiulein was blushing. And 
what was there in a great honest, 
hulking fellow like Bannister to blush 
about? 

In the moonlight that night Bennet 
and Bannister were walking round the 
moat of the ruined castle on the edge 
of the forest, where tradition said there 
were strange things to be seen and 
heard. Bennet was thinking of all that 
had happened to him that day and look- 
ing joyously forward into the glowing 
future he had arranged for. He was 
going to make money as easily as other 
men make hay, and then—his heart 
stood still merely to think of such a 
glorious time. He did not tell Bannis- 
ter of these dreamings. Bannister 
would only have taken out his pipe 
and smiled and said something cold- 
blooded about castles in the air and 
a young man’s fancy and wanton lap- 
wings. 

Meanwhile Bannister was nervously 
singing to himself the song of the Ger- 
man’s Vaterland. 

Suddenly he left off singing and 
cleared his throat. 

“IT say Bennet,” he began, “you 
remember the night when you came 
home raving about the Friulein von 
Genft and I—I said you were in love 
with her?” 

“Yes,” said Bennet, and felt vaguely 
guilty at keeping his secret frem so 
good a friend as Bannister. 

“Well, I made fun of it then, but I 
can see better now.” 

“O Bannister!’ Bennet trembled on 
the verge of a confession. 

“Yes, it’s the height of idiotcy, I 
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know, for a poor man, but I can’t help 
it; I do Jove her!” 

Bennet distinctly saw the moon give 
a great jump and then go out, and he 
stumbled on in darkness. 

“And what are you going to do— 
about it?’ he stammered. 

“Tell her, I suppose,” said Bannister 
as though he were rather ashamed of 
himself than not, “and ask her to wait 
tillI get rich. It’s a mean sort of thing, 
but what can a man do?’ 

“Then do you think,” asked Bennet, 
while his heart stood still for the 
answer, “that she loves you?” 

“Well,” said Bannister, “it’s an 
awkward thing for a man to talk about, 
but I believe she does. But I never 
would have allowed myself to fall in 
love with her if I hadn’t known what 
sort of fellow you were, fire one day and 
ice the next. And I knew by expe- 
rience the more you raved about her the 
sooner it would be over. Because you 
know, Bennet, I speak as a friend or a 
father, you are rather a weak-minded 
and changeable fellow, aren’t you 
now ?” 

“QO yes,” groaned Bennet, “I am. 
Very!” 

“And you swore it was a sort of re- 
ligious feeling.” 

“But are you sure she loves you?” 

As Bennet appeared to take it so 
quietly Bannister did not feel such a 
traitor, and laughed as he answered. 

“Maidens are always shy, you know, 
but, yes, I could swear she does like me. 
I’ve often met her, by accident, when 
you were away painting, and we under- 
stand each other pretty well, I think. 
And you really don’t care for her?’ 

Bennet felt sick and ill. Why should 
he give her up to Bannister, a man 
withouta soul to understand her? Why 
should he, who loved her so truly and 
so—— And then he suddenly remem- 
bered a time when he had been ill and 
hopeless and penniless, and how a cer- 
tain stranger, Bannister by name, had 
turned aside to him and ministered unto 
him and shared his small earnings with 
him. And Bannister could swear she 
loved him! What was the use of mak- 
ing a fuss? And then Bannister had as 
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good as told him he did not think him 
worthy of her. Perhaps not; he knew 
he was not, but he had meant to make 
himself worthier. Bannister was a far 
better man, take him altogether. And 
Bannister knew she loved him! Ah 
well, it was all over. She had been 
kind to him, very kind, but of course 
that was only her divine graciousness, 
and very likely the more of an idiot one 
was the more kind and gracious she 
would be. Perfect women were so. 
He put his hand to his head and stag- 
gered a little, not seeing the road. Then 
the moon shone again and he stood 
upright and swallowed the bitterness. 
He was resolved. He remembered she 
had said in ‘her frank way, “I like him,” 
and she had blushed when Bannister 
came. What was the use of kick- 
ing against it? He must take his 
fate and bear it with the best grace he 
might. 

Then he attempted a laugh and 
choked and said, “Do I care for her? 
No. She—she wasn’t the first, you 
know!” 

“Not by a long way!” said Bannister, 
with a great breath of relief, and laid 
his hand with healthy heaviness on 
Bennet’s shoulder. “Thank you, old 
fellow. You’ve made me perfectly 
happy. Somehow I was afraid you did, 
after all. But a soft-hearted, confiding 
fellow like you couldn’t have kept it to 
himself. You’d have told me for a dead 


certainty. I think I know you pretty 
well by this time, Bennet, nicht 
wahr?”’ 


Bennet said nothing. 

“T never dreamt Germany was such a 
heaven of a place!” said Bannister, and 
threw his stick in the air and caught 
it and sang out loudly :— 


Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland, 

Wo Eide schwért der Druck der Hand, 
Wo Treue hell vom Auge blitzt, 

Und Liebe warm im Herzen sitzt: 

Das soll es sein! 

Das, wackrer Deutscher, nenne dein. 


(That is the German’s Fatherland, 
Where the pressure of the hand is an oath, 
Where clear faith flashes from the eye 
And warm love sits in the heart: 
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That shall be it! 
That, brave German, call thine own.) 


Then he said, and somehow Bennet 
heard the words although his head was 
whirling madly, “I can understand now 
what you painters and poets mean by 
inspiration. The Friiulein Lorelei has 
taught me great things. I feel as if I 
could invent something to astonish the 
world. Everything seems as clear as 
daylight now. Why, in the last week I 
have worked out a little idea I’d been 
grinding at for months. I’ve asked her 
to come and see it to-morrow. You'll 
come too, won’t you? It’s down at the 
watermill.” 

“I think not,’ stammered Bennet; 
“I’ve finished my picture, and” — his 
voice broke—“and there’s nothing more 
to do here. I want to start to-morrow. 
When—when shall you come?” 

“I?” said Bannister with a great 
laugh. “Heaven only knows. I must 
stop and learn to make love in German. 
I say, wish me luck!” 

“I wish you luck!” echoed Bennet, 
and perhaps it was the tears in his eyes 
that prevented his seeing the huge, 
brown hand Bannister held out. All 
at once it seemed to him-so laughably 
absurd, when one came to think of it, 
for two penniless young men so coolly 
to arrange which of them should take 
captive the most peerless woman in the 
world! And most likely she had a lover 
of her own, scores of lovers, no doubt, 
shockheaded, spectacled, hideous Ger- 
mans. Strange to say this rational 
view of the affair did not make matters 
seem any better. 

Bennet packed up his picture the next 
morning, and took almost as much 
pains as if he really cared what became 
of it and his heart were not broken. It 
seemed hard that he should have come 
so near paradise and not entered in. 
But he supposed such joy was not 
meant for him; the sight of it had only 
been granted, of course, as she said, to 
open his heart and soul. 

At that moment it seemed to him that 
the opening was a gaping wound. He 
sadly wondered how long he should 
have to live and bear it. and was 


altogether as miserable as a young and 
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broken-hearted 
hemian can be. 
Then he wrote a simple little note to 
the Friiulein—‘I am going home. For- 
give me for not coming to meet you, but 
Icannot. And if 1 have been presump- 
tuous forgive me that too. I leave you 
to a man who is worthier of you 
than I, GoTTLIEB BENNET.” 


and penniless Bo- 


And so he sailed for England, sick in 
many ways, with only himself and his 
picture in the world. He thought it 
was very hard and grievous to be borne, 
but it seemed that things always fell 
out so. It was fate; look at Dante and 
Beatrice, and Miles Standish. And as 
he was starting for home with wet eyes 
and heavy heart the Friiulein was wait- 
ing for him in the quarry, blushing and 
looking down and listening for his foot- 
steps, while Bannister was tying his 
necktie with trembling hands to go and 
seek her. 

Bannister was going to put his fate 
to the touch and he desired to look his 
very best, and wished that a decent hat 
could be got in Rebensdorf, and that 
Jettchen could be brought to conceive 
of a polish not quite so far removed 
from the Day and Martin standard. 


Vv. 


Now it so happened that Bennet’s pic- 
ture was admitted at the very first 
exhibition he sent it to, a thing that had 
never been his lot before, and bought 
by a rich man with ideas of his own 
about painting. Bennet felt that if he 
had not been of all men most miserable 
this great luck would have made him 
perfectly happy. And also, strangely 
enough, several small sketches in his 
portfolio happened to be just the thing 
his newly found Croesus liked, and the 
dealers were not unkind. One of them, 
who had aforetime evaded his glance 
and overlooked any lurking merit there 
might be in his things, actually brought 
him a commission. Bennet rather ex- 
pected the roof to fall in after that. 

But he accepted his luck as a matter 
of no particular interest now that there 
was no one in the world at whose feet 
to lay his triumphs. When a daring 
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critic bore witness to his talent and 
testified publicly to the truthfulness 
of his work, Bennet simply sighed to 
think there was not any one he could 
show the paper to that would care a 
straw about it. 

He moved into a more respectable 
street, because his old attic reminded 
him of Bannister, and the thought of 
him brought other thoughts. He ex- 
pected day by day to hear from Bannis- 
ter, but Bannister did not turn up or 
give any sign. Strange to say the new 
rooms made no difference whatever in 
his thoughts, and he found it was no use 
pretending to himself he had forgotten 
the Friulein just because he could not 
speak of her and did not look at the 
sketches he had made of her. So he 
agreed with himself to look upon her 
as his tutelary deity. This view, he 
felt, was not only safe but right. It 
would be grossly ungrateful to forget 
the inspiration that had changed his 
leaden fate into gold. Under this 
far-off and awe-inspiring title therefore 
he encouraged himself to remember the 
Friulein Lorelei. 

With a very tender and trembling 
reverence he regarded his shrine, and 
when August came again he went down 
into the country and opened his Black 
Forest portfolio and began a new pic- 
ture. It was a very simple picture, just 
a girl in white, with clear grey eyes and 
a huge hat, standing in the brilliant 
sunlight by an easel, with her hand on 
the corner of the canvas it held, and 
turning her head as if to say something 
very grave and well-considered to the 
beholder. This he called “Die schénste 
Jungfrau (the most beautiful maiden),” 
because he would not call it “Die 
Lorelei” and he could not call it the 
Friulein von Genft. 

And when it was finished it was but 
natural, seeing it was the representa- 
tion of his tutelary deity, that he should 
find himself kneeling before it. “O 
mein Friulein,” he was saying in his 
heart, “I was not worthy of you, but I 
have tried to live straight and follow 
after the beautiful and true. And I 
have kept you pure and sacred in my 
heart.” And he was not ashamed for 
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the tears to trickle through his fingers, 
for he was still but a Bohemian, and to 
Bohemians scenes never come amiss. 

It was hung in the Grosvenor, where 
go all the original and daring pictures, 
and nearly all the pictures one can look 
at twice. 

One day in June Bennet was walking 
down Piccadilly, half regretting the old 
student-days when there was no regu- 
lation garb and not the slightest chance 
of his knowing anybody he met. He 
had just bowed to the lady who claimed 
to have “discovered” him, and who 
also rigorously claimed the tithes of 
mint and cummin due to her for having 
launched him, when whom should he 
meet but Bannister! Bannister with a 
hat that proclaimed the Fatherland and 
a dingy look that put one in mind of 
one of the sons of the Merwings. Some- 
body said, “How d’ye do?’ but Bennet 
was quite sure it was not he, and he 
was surprised to find himself, not many 
minutes after, on a seat in the Green 
Park by Bannister’s side. 

Bannister was chatting merrily on 
with a decided German accent, and re- 
marking on Bennet’s cleanly and well- 
combed appearance with his old plain- 
ness of speech. All the while Bennet 
was trembling to ask for her. Twenty 
times he tried and twenty times he dis- 
covered that he could not. 

At last Bannister said, “I say, Bennet, 
you remember the German girl that you 
gave painting lessons to—the Lorelei, 
you know?” 

“Yes,” said poor Bennet, “O yes!” 

“Well, if you can believe it, I found 
she didn’t care a scrap for me! I found 
her in tears with a letter in her hand, 
and when my trembling heart would let 
me speak, she simply sent me away! 
just waved her hand and sent me away. 
Such a sell, you know!” 

Bennet said nothing, but it seemed to 
him the Green Park had never had such 
a thoroughly desolate and God-forsaken 
look before. 

“But it took me a good two months 
to get over it,” said Bannister with an 
elaborate sigh, “and then I got a berth 
in the electric works at Krammburg 
and I gradually came round, or else at 
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first I thought I never should forget her. 
Were you ever so long?” 

No answer. Bennet was stabbing 
his stick into the ground as though his 
life depended on burying it up to the 
handle. 

“And I believe she liked you, after all, 
you fickle swain. That’s another 
innocent heart to be laid to your ac- 
count. What slayers of the fair you 
Bohemians are!” 

“Bannister!” 

It was only a cry from Bennet’s heart, 
full of pain and memory and love and 
all sorts of stifled things, but it pierced 
to Bannister’s thickly coated heart, and 
in one moment he learnt more than 
years of reading would have driven into 
his head. He looked aghast at Bennet. 

“And you gave her up for me! O 
Bennet, what a friend I have been to 
you. Great blundering, selfish, vain 
idiot that I am, I have ruined both your 
lives.” 

He turned away and brushed his coat- 
sleeve across his eyes and then tried to 
hum a tune, dense Englishman that he 
was, ashamed of showing emotion:— 


O nein! o nein! 

Sein Vaterland muss grésser sein. 
“Not that tune, Bannister!” 
Bannister held his tongue and hung 

his head and felt thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. When he looked up again 
Bennet was gone. 

He had rushed away, wild with the 
pain of pent-up longing, to look once 
more at his “Schénste Jungfrau,” to 
probe as deeply as possible the wounds 
Bannister had opened. 

The Grosvenor was full of people, but 
he threaded his way unconsciously 
through them, heedless of various 
raised eye-glasses and smiles, looking 
nowhere in particular and hopelessly, 
bitterly dwelling on the things that 
might have been. He had some vague 
and wild idea of tearing down the pic- 
ture of his love and bearing it home 
and gazing on it till he died. He did 
not see what else he could do. 

And there in front of “Die schénste 
Jungfrau” stood the Friulein von 
Genft. 
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“Mein Friiulein!” 

She raised her eyes and he saw that 
the tears in them suddenly overflowed 
with joy. Hardly knowing what he did 
he seized her hand and drew her on and 
stopped not until they were in the small 
end-room. 

Then he turned and took her other 
hand and bent to look into her face. 
And the curious thing was that when he 
stammeringly addressed her in German 
she proved to have learnt his tongue 
and answered him in purest idiomatic 
English. 

And there and then, in that small 
room, standing apparently dry-shod to 
the world which every now and then 
peeped at them and considerately re- 
tired, Bennet knew that the waves of 
happiness went clean over his head. 


Ich glaube die Wellex verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn: 

Das hat mit ihrem Singen 

Die Lorelei gethan. 


(I believe the waves swallow 
In the end the boatman and boat: 
That has with her singing 
The Lorelei done.) 
CoNSTANCE A. M. CoTTERELL. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Upon the subject of Newfoundland 
it is to be feared that most of us are 
somewhat hazy. How far out into 
the Atlantic it thrusts its rugged 
headlands, so far, indeed, that a 
steamer can reach it in a trifle over 
three days from Queenstown, is not, 
we think, as a general rule quite 
realized. Its very position as our 
oldest colony has been obscured, and 
in many minds, no doubt, even 
usurped, by the aggressive personality 
of the Pilgrim Father and the Cava- 
lier. Even for those of us who take 
an interest in colonial history it re- 


1 A History of Newfoundland from the English, 
Colonial. and Foreign Records. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., Judge of the Central District Court of New- 
foundland. London, 1895. 





quires some mental effort to remember 
that four generations of Englishmen, 
to say nothing of other Europeans, 
had spent their summers on the New- 
foundland coast before a white man 
had set foot in New England or Vir- 
ginia. Before American history, as 
understood by most of us, had in fact 
dawned, the capes and bays of this 
wild island were better known by most 
English sailors than those of Clare or 
Kerry. Indeed, so ignorant, or for- 
getful, are we of the great part played 
by the Newfoundland fishery in his- 
tory, that every chapter of the ad- 
mirable book which Judge Prowse 
has written to remind us of our 
shortcomings seems suggestive of re- 
proach. Nor does the author leave us 
entirely to deal with our own con- 
sciences in this respect; with the 
ardor of a true patriot he trounces 
us with justifiable severity for both 
our political and historical neglect of 
his fog-enveloped fatherland. No 
more fitting name than that of Judge 
Prowse could well stand on the title- 
page of such a work, for in his own 
person he is a representative of one of 
the oldest Newfoundland families, and 
one, too, that hailed from Devonshire, 
the parent, it might almost be said, of 
the English fisheries in the North 
Atlantic. That the judge, moreover, 
has other qualifications than his mere 
patronymic for becoming the historian 
of his native colony will, we think, be 
readily conceded by any one who fol- 
lows him through his eventful story. 
The history of Newfoundland be- 
gan in the year 1498, almost exactly 
four centuries ago. It divides it- 
self into four distinct epochs, each 
one of which so nearly constitutes 
a century that for general purposes 
of memory and description they may 
fairly be so labelled. The sixteenth 
century, for instance, saw the fisher- 
men of all nations resorting thither, 
and plying their trade upon nominally 
equal terms, though in actual fact 
under English rule. Throughout the 
seventeenth century the adventurers 
from Great Britain enjoyed a recog- 
nized supremacy, and administered 
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rude justice through that unique func- 
tionary, the Fishing-Admiral. During 
the eighteenth century the colony was 
under naval governors sent from En- 
gland; while for the last sixty years or 
so the inhabitants have enjoyed what 
are commonly called the blessings of 
constitutional government. This latter 
period is much the least pleasant 
reading of the whole story, and leaves 
one with something more than an im- 
pression that Newfoundland was both 
a healthier and more prosperous coun- 
try before the local politician came 
upon the scene. 

But after all it would be misleading 
to regard Newfoundland, as one re- 
gards most other British colonies, from 
the standpoint of internal develop- 
ment. From first to last its territorial 
significance has been simply that of 
a vantage-ground for fishermen and 
fish-traders. As a field for the ordinary 
agricultural settler the ancient colony 
has never succeeded in obtaining the 
faintest outside recognition. There 
would be no material inaccuracy in say- 
ing, that, away from its thinly peopled 
seacoast, to this very day Newfound- 
land is a howling and untrodden wilder- 
ness. It is probable that under com- 
pulsion, if such a thing were possible, 
the country might support quite a re- 
spectable farming community; while 
its mineral wealth, which is quite 
another matter, may yet some day be 
developed. But if agricultural emi- 
grants avoided the rugged island when 
it was not only a much more notable 
place of resort, but possessed a real ad- 
vantage in its relative propinquity to 
Great Britain, what hope could there 
be for it now when distance has no 
longer any significance, and the most 
fertile spots of the earth are as easy of 
access? Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, containing large tracts of 
well-settled agricultural country, can 
scarcely retain their rural population, 
while their virgin lands have long since 
ceased to be even considered, and for 
good reason, by European emigrants. 
What chance then can there be for poor 
Newfoundland to create a population 
large enough to make even a faint 
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impression on its sombre and bound- 
less solitudes? To the native of the 
island speculations on a task so 
formidable may be of some interest. 
He may repudiate with indignation 
the notion that wheat will not ripen 
and that fogs reign over land and sea 
for a third of the year, and many point 
to potato-patches of prodigious yield 
and strips of oats that even the 
Manitoban could not despise. But all 
these things, and many more, unfortu- 
nately, can be grown in vast abundance 
over illimitable tracts and beneath 
kindlier skies, and even then under 
present conditions produce no great 
result to the grower. The settler’s axe 
is almost silent in the still vast forests 
of older Canada. In New England 
farms that have been occupied and 
thriftily cultivated for generations are 
being abandoned wholesale. In the 
South Atlantic States entire counties 
are dropping out of cultivation. The 
future of Newfoundland in any such 
sense as this is not worth discussion. 
Nor indeed is it our business, which 
lies with its past; and the past of New- 
foundland has not only a curious and 
interesting record in a domestic sense, 
but in its relations with the mother 
country and her own imperial history 
is one that should appeal strongly to 
English readers. 

It has always been a common notion 
that for the first half of the sixteenth 
century the French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese had the Newfoundland 
fishery to themselves. Judge Prowse 
disposes summarily of this idea, and 
brings forward ample proof not only 
that the English fishing-fleet was there 
in great strength, but that for the whole 
century, and most certainly from the 
accession of Elizabeth, it ruled this 
heterogeneous floating colony in most 
masterful fashion. Spain was com- 
puted to have six thousand sailors on 
the Banks at this period; Portugal was 
not very far behind her, while France 
was probably more strongly repre- 
sented than either. Though no ques- 
tion was made of the right of all these 
nations to an equal share in the trade, 
the supremacy of the British seamen, 
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chiefly from Devonshire, half fisher- 
men, half pirates, seems never to have 
been disputed, or never, at any rate, 
successfully disputed. The soil of 
Newfoundland or Terra Nuova, it is 
true, was then of no moment. Its value 
was merely that of a refuge in stress 
of weather, and a place upon which to 
dry and pack the spoils of the deep. 
But upon this seemingly barren foot- 
hold the English adventurers, with that 
acquisitive instinct which foreign 
nations and ourselves are just calling 
by such different names, kept from the 
first a firm and jealous grip; while in 
the floating, and upon the whole, peace- 
ful republic which spent half of every 
year between the desert shores of 
Labrador and the grim headland of 
Cape Ray, our countrymen seem to 
have secured for themselves undisputed 
sway. The fisheries of Newfoundland 
are to-day, no doubt, an important item 
in the world’s economy; but they are 
as nothing compared to the place they 
occupied in the days of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts. For a hundred years the 
foggy northern island was England’s 
only colony, and its rugged indented 
coasts were almost as well known by 
the hardy seamen of Plymouth and 
Topsham, of Bideford and Dartmouth, 
as those of Britain. Newfoundland 
had not, it is true, been cleared and 
ploughed, reaped, or sown; but when 
the Mayflower sailed to found the first 
colony in New England, five genera- 
tions of Devon and Cornish men had 
been going backwards and forwards 
there with almost as little concern as 
they would have visited Ireland or the 
Scilly Isles. 

We have heard much lately, and 
entirely to our advantage, of the great 
Elizabethan seamen, the privateers, 
that is to say, of the Spanish Main. 
But Judge Prowse most justly says 
that to claim for these alone the found- 
ing of our sea-power wouid be a mon- 
strous oversight, though we fancy it is 
hardly an unnatural one. The New- 
foundland trade made the West 
Country a province of seamen and of 
people interested in maritime adven- 
ture, and the West Country gave to En- 
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gland her maritime ascendency. By 
the end of the sixteenth century the 
Spanish navy had been so decimated 
that her seamen had almost disap- 
peared from the Newfoundland coast, 
returning later on, however, in reduced 
numbers as whalers and sealers rather 
than fishermen. There were neverthe- 
less even then some fifteen thousand of 
the latter, about a third, or possibly 
even more, of whom were British. 
Newfoundland as a matter of fact was 
looked upon by all the maritime nations 
as the training-ground of their seamen, 
as well as a great centre of trade. 
Breasting the fierce Atlantic gales of 
spring and autumn in their small ships 
of one or two hundred tons, weathering 
for months at a time the fogs and 
storms of those lonely far-off seas, it 
was here that English and French, and 
in a less degree Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Dutch learned to be formidable to 
one another whenever the flag of battle 
should fly. 

Nor was it only the amount of capital 
and the number of men employed in 
the trade that made it fill such a big 
space in English life at this period. 
Newfoundland became, in addition to 
its inexhaustible fisheries, an important 
centre of general traffic. The oils and 
wines and fruits of southern Europe 
were carried there by the southern 
fishing-fleets, while in English bottoms 
went out cargoes of cordage, hosiery, 
cutlery, and other articles of British 
manufacture. Nor did northern and 
southern Europe only exchange their 
wares upon this remote and barren 
coast; when the peace of the world 
allowed it hundreds of English ships 
would beat homewards by the ports of 
Spain and Portugal, bartering their 
freights of cod and herrings for the 
luxuries of the two Peninsula king- 
doms. Nevertheless with all this com- 
ing and going, any regular settlement 
upon the soil of Newfoundland was as 
yet but trifling. Any movement in that 
direction was discountenanced by the 
English fishing interest, and when it 
took a serious form was strongly re- 
sented. With the exception of Saint 
John’s, where a few merchants and 
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traders from the earliest times took 
permanent root, the scattered settle- 
ments along the shore were in the six- 
teenth century mere clusters of shanties 
through which for the six winter 
months the bear and the wolf could 
roam undisturbed. 

It was in 1623 that the first serious 
attempt was made to colonize New- 
foundland; and as it was made by 
royal grantees who had no connection 
with the fishing interest, the traditional 
dislike of the latter to any permanent 
settlement was intensified into active 
hostility. These West Country vikings, 
by virtue of a century’s occupation of 
Newfoundland seas and a country’s 
overlordship of foreign fleets, could ill 
brook the intrusion of a set of lands- 
men. And to make matters worse the 
latter came with charters that would 
make these ancient sons of the sea 
tributary to new men and new laws 
whenever they should set their foot on 
shore. But these land colonies pined 
and languished in the rude Newfound- 
landatmosphere. Sir William Vaughan 
of Carmarthenshire, with a company of 
Welshmen, tried his hand and failed; 
so did Falkland, so did Baltimore, the 
father of the celebrated founder of 
Maryland. But with their high-flown 
constitutions, fanciful organizations, 
and poor material they soon withered 
in the rugged Newfoundland soil and 
left searcely any trace. The big stone 
house, indeed, in which Lord Baltimore 
and his family lived manfully for many 
years, was still standing a century 
later, a solitary and pathetic relic of a 
noble though misdirected effort. 

Most of that south-eastern peninsula 
of Avalon upon which Saint John’s 
stands was included in the Baltimore 
grant, and £30,000, it is said, was ex- 
pended on the property. But they all 
disappeared, these well-meaning, san- 
guine aristocrats with their motley 
following of lazy unpractical loons, and 
left Newfoundland, even more than 
other colonies, to be settled by those 
hardier spirits whom individual enter- 
prise drew gradually to its shores. In 
the reign of Charles the First those 
terrible scourges of the ocean, the 





Sallee rovers or Moorish pirates, were 
gathering a rich harvest among the 
Newfoundland fleet. The town records 
give us a glimpse of the mayor of 
Weymouth, as representing the West 
Country interest, riding post-haste to 
the king at Woodstock to humbly pray 
that the royal fleet might hasten west- 
wards to the rescue; for three hundred 
English ships, two hundred and fifty 
of which hailed from West Country 
ports with five thousand Devon and 
Cornish lads on board, to say nothing of 
the season’s cargoes, were unprotected 
and in imminent danger of capture or 
destruction. Twenty-seven, it seems, 
had already been cut off and seized. 
Laud, says the Weymouth chronicle, 
struck his hand upon his breast, and 
promised that while he had life he 
would do his utmost in so consequential 
an affair, further declaring that in 
twelve months’ time not a Turkish ship 
should be on the sea. Laud’s name 
does not suggest itself to one as a 
terror to erratic corsairs, nor, it is 
needless perhaps to add, did it prove 
so. The almost insolent ignorance of 
colonial matters displayed by Charles 
the First and his son is in thorough 
harmony with the rest of their attitude 
as guardians of England’s honor. It 
was the second Charles who, towards 
the close of the century, when eastern 
Virginia had become quite a populous 
country of freeholders, granted half of 
it with offensive frivolity to a couple 
of court favorites. The storm raised 
was so great that the easy-going 
Sybarite, probably to his own surprise, 
found he had made a mistake, and 
was forced to throw his friends over, 
which he doubtless did with a light 
heart and a good grace. But the act 
sank deep into the minds of the 
southern colonists, who had mainly 
stood by the Stuarts, and they never 
again put their trust in princes. In 
like fashion did Charles the First treat 
the Newfoundland colonists, who under 
the benevolent neutrality of his father 
had, as we have seen, occupied portions 
of the seacoast. But this proceeding, 
we fear, was not mere frivolous stu- 
pidity, but strictly business of a dubious 
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kind. The Devonshire faction, that is 
to say, the fishing interest, were always 
powerful at court, and it appears that 
in this case they backed their petitions 
by those more substantial arguments 
which never came amiss to a Stuart 
king. In brief, this unblushing mon- 
arch granted the whole island of New- 
foundland, regardless of his father’s 
grantees and friends, to the Duke of 
Hamilton. This great personage repre- 
sented the fishing as opposed to the 
colonial interest, and in his charter 
was inserted the artful clause that no 
settler was to be permitted to dwell 
within six miles of the shore. This 
was tantamount in Newfoundland to 
decreeing that the settlers of the pre- 
ceding reign, planted at so much cost, 
were to be ruthlessly ejected. These 
monstrous regulations were only par- 
tially enforced, but they no doubt 
helped to dissipate the already feeble 
colonies of Baltimore, Vaughan, and 
their friends. This brings us back 
again to the further doings of Charles 
the Second, and these as regards New- 
foundland were very bad indeed, much 
worse than even his attempt to make 
the Virginia squires the slaves of a 
couple of dissolute and undeserving 
courtiers. For this light-hearted mon- 
arch had not been two years on the 
throne before he made a gratuitous 
present of nine-tenths of Newfound- 
land to the French. And one fine 
morning the English colonists, who 
by that time had become fairly numer- 
ous on the south-eastern coasts, beheld 
a French flotilla sail into Placenta Bay, 
and proceed forthwith to erect forts 
and dwelling-houses. This was the 
beginning of that French occupation 
which has ever since been so produc- 
tive of friction between the nations, and 
of so little practical use to France. The 
permanent settlers at Placenta were 
few, but the place was unequalled in 
the island as a stronghold, and two 
hundred ships from Saint Malo, many 
of them, we are told, of four hundred 
tons burthen, made their headquarters 
here. Indeed at this time the sea- 


power of France as opposed to that of 
England was at its zenith, and the num- 
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ber of French fishermen sailing on these 
seas had risen to something like twenty 
thousand. 

The Dutch too, in those days of 
Britain’s degradation, did not confine 
their insults to the Channel and the 
Thames, but reached their long arms 
over to Saint John’s, and made an at- 
tempt to capture the port. It was 
defended, and successfully defended, 
on this occasion by one Christopher 
Martin, who, people familiar with 
Torquay will be interested to know, 
hailed from the romantic hamlet 
of Cockington. This weather-beaten 
sailor has left an account of the en- 
gagement, and also his opinion of the 
general management of the island at 
this period. Though a West Country- 
man himself he was opposed to the 
Devonshire attitude on the subject of 
colonization, and argued vigorously 
against it. By this time the resident 
population of the colony had grown 
considerably. Good houses and stores 
had arisen, well equipped with all 
appliances for the fish-trade, and a 
certain amount of land was cleared 
and in cultivation, while many of the 
merchants had become almost wealthy. 
But all this local development was 
regarded by the fishing-adventurers as 
inimical to their interests, and a final 
attempt to crush it was now made. 

The plot was hatched and carried 
through by Sir Joshua Childs, a man 
of wealth and influence in England. 
Even Charles and his brother, the Duke 
of York, were somewhat staggered by 
the proposals to depopulate without 
compensation an English colony. Their 
easy consciences however were quieted 
in the usual financial fashion, and the 
iniquitous order for clearing the island 
of English settlers was acquiesced in by 
the same monarch who had introduced 
the French. 

The removal of the French settlers 
from Arcadia, which Longfellow has 
so idealized in “Evangeline,” was an 
entirely justifiable proceeding com- 
pared to this extirpation of English 
settlers by Englishmen from motives of 
greed alone. It should be in fairness 
stated, however, that a considerable 
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minority even in the Devonshire towns, 
which were the stronghold of the fish- 
ing interest, were opposed to a course 
so barbarous. We must at the same 
time try to realize, though the mental 
effort is considerable, that colonies in 
those days were not regarded by states- 
men as wholly unmixed blessings. 
They were looked upon by many as 
dangerous rivals in trade, not as future 
customers. The New Englanders by 
this time had become immensely enter- 
prising, not to a very great extent as 
fishermen, but as traders they were to 
be met with on every sea, and that too 
in ships of their own building. It was 
not merely in every harbor of the 
North Atlantic that these Yankee craft 
became familiar objects, but laden with 
fish, and in utter contempt of the navi- 
gation laws, they sailed in and out of 
the Mediterranean ports or stole along 
the dark coasts of Africa in quest of 
negro slaves. The captains even sold 
their ships, it was said, in British har- 
bors to the great alarm of the local 
craftsmen. It is perhaps no wonder 
that a generation which from commer- 
cial susceptibilities deliberately ruined 
the trade of Ireland, was not without 
petty fears and narrow jealousies of its 
colonial offspring. This last harrying 
of the Newfoundland colonists, though 
it was ruthlessly commenced, was too 
gross an outrage to continue. The 
naval officers upon the station effec- 
tively supported the outcry of a large 
minority both at home and in the 
fishing-fleet; the instruments of this 
official outrage, never perhaps very 
zealous, succumbed at last to the 
force of public opinion; and the land 
had peace. 

All this time the colony had been 
under the rule of that characteristic 
Newfoundland functionary the fishing- 
admiral. It had been the custom in 
earlier days for the first skipper who 
entered Saint John’s Harbor in the 
spring to assume this office by tacit con- 
sent. As the duties, however, became 


more weighty and the remuneration, 
shape of bribes from 
more valuable, 
gave way to 


liti- 
the old hap- 
one of 


in the 
gants, 


hazard method 
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selection, tempered, no doubt, by 
favoritism. These rude autocrats, who 
could scarcely sign their names, ruled 
both upon land and sea, and seem to 
have been ever ready to exchange their 
good offices for any sort of commodity, 
from a basket of apples to a cargo of 
fish, according to the means of the 
litigant. The fishing population, how- 
ever, seemed attached to the system, 
probably because it was a time-honored 
one and an institution peculiarly their 
own. Nor indeed was it entirely abol- 
ished till the American war. 

But at the close of the seventeenth 
century a worse enemy than the Devon- 
shire fishermen was coming to New- 
foundland. For with the advent of 
William the Third came the great 
struggle with France, and at the same 
time the redoubtable Frontenac, great- 
est of the many able governors of 
Canada, took up his residence at 
Quebec. The New England colonies 
now found their prosperity checked and 
their very safety threatened. Fron- 
tenac was as able in diplomacy as in 
war. The Indian nations were brought 
into the field; French troops fell upon 
the English frontier with fire and 
sword; a fitting lieutenant was found 
by Frontenac in the Canadian D’Iber- 
ville, skilful alike by land or sea; and on 
Newfoundland fell the heavy hand of 
this resourceful warrior. British and 
French war-ships were in the North 
Atlantie flying at each other’s throats, 
and making vain attempts at Placenta 
and Saint John’s respectively. The 
French capital was the strongest place 
in the island by nature, while Saint 
John’s was practically impregnable to 
the ships of that day, protected as it 
was by forts manned at this time by 
English sailors. But D’Iberville, born 
and reared amid Canadian forests, was 
not to be baulked. Landing at Placenta 
he marched with Indian guides and 
four hundred men through the wilder- 
ness, and bursting suddenly upon the 
landward and unprotected side of Saint 
John’s easily defeated the raw bands 
of astonished fishermen who had to 
meet his troops in the open. D’Iber- 
ville was supported by several ships-of- 
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war, and the town, with all the English 
settlements, now lay at his mercy. 
Nor was he merciful, for he treated 
Newfoundland as he had treated the 
New England frontier. Every fort and 
every house was razed to the ground; 
the coast-line became again a wilder- 
ness, and the damage was estimated 
at £200,000. In fact the colony from 
now till the end of the war was a con- 
stant scene of combat between French 
and English, and the fishing-fleet sank 
from its average of three hundred 
ships to less than thirty. At the Treaty 
of Utrecht England was weak as usual 
in her North Atlantic policy. She held 
these French possessions in the hollow 
of her hand; but she gave back the 
island of Cape Breton, and granted 
those concurrent fishing-rights to 
France which have been such a con- 
stant source of friction to this day. 
Judge Prowse declares that the insig- 
nificant fisheries of France, now only 
maintained in these waters by a system 
of bounties, cost the government no less 
than £50 a year per man, and are of 
practically no use as a naval training- 
ground. In these days, however, use- 
less as the Newfoundland rights are to 
France, they have become a matter of 
national honor and sentiment; and this 
feeling among civilized nations not 
actually at war is regarded as legiti- 
mate even if inconvenient to others. 
But when England and France were 
fighting in deadly rivalry, as they did 
throughout the eighteenth century, such 
considerations would have been ridicu- 
lous. 
enemy for which the navy of France 
existed; and it was chiefly in the inter- 





England was practically the sole | 
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their towns, villages, and forts, but 
with increasing civilization the anom- 
aly of the fishing-admiral forced itself 
upon the islanders. It was felt that 
such a caricature of justice was no 
longer possible, and after much civic 
disturbance England at last sent out 
the first naval governor, one Captain 
Osborn. The crown, it must be said, 
had done this act of common sense 
upon its own responsibility without the 
formality of an act of Parliament. So 
when the new governor joined issue 
with the fishing-admirals who had re- 
ceived their original authority from 
Parliament, there was a great disturb- 
ance; and the worst of it was that the 
law was on the side of the admirals. 
The irregularity was not set right by 
the home government for sixty years; 
and throughout the whole of that 
period the royal governors with their 
jails, courthouses, magistrates, and 
police found themselves in constant 
conflict with the rough-tongued skipper 
who happened for that season to be 
the elected chief of the fishing-com- 
munity. 

Cape Breton had been ceded to the 
French, and thither went many of 
their countrymen from Newfoundland, 
clustering round the great fortress of 
Louisbourg which soon became the 
centre of the French power in these 
seas and the headquarters of their 
fisheries. In 1742 there was war again, 
and three years later an army of New 
England colonists aided by the New- 
foundland fleet captured Louisbourg. 
the most brilliant achievement of 
colonial arms prior to the Revolution. 
How bitter was the language through- 


ests of this navy that France struggled | out British America when it was re- 


so hard to maintain a footing in New- 
foundland. Yet at every treaty the 
diplomatists, with what surely seems 
a fatuous short-sightedness, undid the 
work of their victorious seamen, and 
gave back those rights to be forever 
a thorn in the side of Great Britain. 

At the Treaty of Utrecht the much- 
harried island settled down to the long 
period of peace and prosperity con- 


nected with Walpole’s administration. 
The inhabitants had already 


rebuilt 





stored, and what a famous siege was 
that in which it was retaken, are mat- 
ters of some note in history. 

Among the many distinguished En- 
glishmen who were connected with 
Newfoundland during this century was 
Rodney, who was its governor in 1749, 
and left behind him a great reputation 
for wisdom and justice. Mr. Hannay, 
in his life of the famous admiral, gives 
the prescribed routine which was 
strictly followed by every naval 
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governor of that time. 
was his duty to leave the Downs with 
the men-at-war under his command, 
and dropping down the Channel call at 
Poole, Weymouth, Topsham, Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth. 
Having collected from these ports the 
entire Newfoundland fishing-fleet he 
carried them under his escort straight 
to Saint John’s, where he took up his 
station for the summer, and at the same 
time the reins of the colonial govern- 
ment. His instructions were to keep 
his warships cruising throughout the 
open season on the lookout for pirates, 
smugglers, or other evil-doers. It was 
a common grievance throughout all this 
period that English hands shipped for 
the season were carried off or enticed 
away by Yankee skippers, and as sea- 
going Englishmen were regarded by the 
naval authorities as precious and valu- 
able material, every effort was made to 
stop the illicit traffic. When the month 
of October came round, his Excellency 
arranged with his deputy and officials 


on shore for the administration of the | 
island during the coming winter; and | 


then, gathering his fishing-fleet once 


more beneath his protecting wings, he | 


sailed for Europe, though not direct 
to English shores. The consumption of 
dried fish must have dwindled enor- 
mously by this time in Protestant 
Britain, for the admiral’s standing- 
orders were to convey the fleet straight 
to the Mediterranean, calling at Cadiz 
and Lisbon, thence to Barcelona, 
Majorca, Minorea, and _ Alicante, 
whence, disposing of their summer’s 
spoils, they returned home laden with 
southern merchandise. The admiral 
had then to report himself with his 
war-shipsat Gravesend, which remained 
his station till the fishing-season came 
round again. 

The Newfoundlanders of this cen- 
tury seem to have been noted as a 
rough and ready people given to deep 
curses and deep potations. They were 
not without church privileges; but to 
the New Engianders, whose church was 
the pivot of their existence, the 
boisterous islanders seemed an un- 
regenerate race indeed, sheep wander- 


In the spring it | 
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ing in the wilderness without deacons, 
ministers, or assemblies to guide their 
erring footsteps, or any censorious 
public opinion to regulate their way of 
life. 

The men of Devon remained through- 
out all the eighteenth century the pre- 


vailing element in Newfoundland 
society. An old inn, still standing, at 


Newton Abbot seems to have been the 
chief of the many West Country 
trysting-places whence the great New- 
foundland firms collected their hands. 
The period for the going and coming of 
these men was a red-letter day in the 
Devonian calendar. A common form 
of rustic calculation ran: “The parson’s 
in Proverbs; the Newfanlan’ men ‘ull 
soon be coming home.” 

In 1762 Saint John’s once more fell 
into French hands. Always neglectful 
of Newfoundland, important though it 
was to them, the English government 
had allowed the forts to decay and the 
garrisons to dwindle to a mere handful 
of fifty or sixty men. The French, sail- 
ing from Brest, eluded Hawke, and 
descending on the town with four ships 


| and seven hundred soldiers, occupied it 





without resistance, and set to work 
forthwith to fortify themselves. 
Colonel Amherst, brother of the famous 
general, was then at New York, and 
hearing of the disaster hastened with 
several ships and seven hundred men 
of the 60th, the Royal Scots, and High- 
landers to the scene. There was a 
spirited and gallant fight, first at the 
landing-place, then on the hillside; 
till at length the French were driven 
into their quarters and, their fleet 
deserting them, forced to surrender at 
discretion. Then came the Treaty of 
Paris, and the usual restoration to the 
vanquished French of their New- 
foundland possessions, which had again 
of course fallen temporarily into the 
hands of the English. The islands of 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon were by this 
treaty permanently handed over to 
France, and remain in her possession 
to this day. There was great opposi- 
tion at the time, intense beyond the 
Atlantic and almost equally so among 
the British merchants and sailors who 
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recognized in Newfoundland the chief 
nursery of the French navy. 

The period of the American war was 
a lively as well as a prosperous one for 
Newfoundland. Great efforts were 
made by the Americans to seduce the 
old colony from her allegiance; but 
though the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the island and the main had 
become a very close one, the former 
showed no disposition whatever to 
break with the mother country. In- 
deed if there had been, the chances of 
success would have been but slight. 


The Newfoundlanders profited im- 
mensely by the war. British ships, 


privateers, soldiers, and sailors were 
constantly at Saint John’s. Much of 
the interrupted New England trade 
found its way there. Prize-money was 
spent freely, and the inhabitants had 
no cause to repent their loyalty. The 
French islands were of course seized at 
once, and the inhabitants, to the 
number of some thirteen hundred, 
shipped off to France. Nor perhaps is 
it necessary to remark that at the peace 
they were given back again as usual. 
At the close of the war Newfoundland 
received a few, but very few, of those 
crowds of refugee loyalists from 
America who trooped into the Eastern 
provinces and gave a new life to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
founded Ontario. Things now upon the 
whole went well with her. In the war 
of 1812 she enjoyed another period of 
prosperous excitement; but, after all, 
the island remained really dependent 
on fishing and shipping interests. 
Farms were cleared around the sea- 
ports, but the people who cleared and 
worked them were there for other 
purposes. Such trifling development 
was merely incidental to the one absorb- 
ing interest of the Province. There has 
of a truth been plenty of incident in the 
last eighty years of Newfoundland’s 
history, but space forbids us to do much 
more than refer our readers to the 
interesting and well-illustrated pages 
of the judge himself. Fire and famine 


and financial distress have been lamen- 
tably frequent visitors throughout the 
whole of this century, and within the 
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last half dozen years have twice 
brought the ancient colony into most 
unfortunate prominence. Nor is there 
any question but that the Province has 
for this long time been living from 
hand to mouth, without anything to 
fall back upon in the hour of unfore- 
seen calamity. Newfoundland might, 
no doubt, have failed equally as a 
crown colony, but its politicians have 
certainly brought it neither good for- 
tune nor success. Home Rule was 
conceded in 1832; and the session of its 
first elected Parliament, the most 
diminutive perhaps ever yet assembled, 
was taken ready advantage of by the 
London humorists. It was christened 
the Bow-wow Parliament, and is de- 
picted in an admirable caricature of the 
time as a small group of Newfoundland 
dogs in session presided over by an 
astute-looking speaker of the same 
family in wig, spectacles, and bands. 
This functionary is represented as say- 
ing: “All those who are of this opinion 
will say bow; those of the contrary, 
wow.” 

But Newfoundland officialism has 
for all time had a very racy and 
humorous element about it, as might 
from its circumstances be expected. 
One of its earlier chief justices was a 
delightful person almost worthy to 
have been a fishing-admiral in the 
seventeenth century. This gentleman, 
a substantial merchant by name 
Tremlett, and renowned for his rough 
unswerving honesty, was in 1802 made 
a subject of formal complaint to the 
governor, Admiral Duckworth. The 
latter was well aware that it was the 
chief justice’s aggressive honesty that 
was the trouble; nevertheless he had 
to bring the complaints officially to his 
notice. And this was the formal reply 
handed in to the admiral: “To the first 
charge, your Excellency, I answer that 
it is a lie. To the second charge I say 
that it is a d——d lie. And to the third 
I say that it is a d——d infernal lie. 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Thomas Tremlett.” The humor of the 
incident is fully sustained in the reply 
of the complainants to this strenuous 
vindication, which was officially com- 
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municated to them by the governor. 
They petitioned that there might be a 
public inquiry, ‘‘as they felt they were 
not equal to the judge on paper.” Such 
a paragon of judicial purity as the good 
Tremlett had proved could not of 
course be slighted, so the question was 
solved at the expense of Nova Scotia, 
whither he was removed at a higher 
salary,—while a person, as the governor 


quaintly put it, “of more popular 
manners” was installed at Saint 
John’s. 


It was in 1763, the year of the Treaty 
of Paris, that the first survey of the 
island was made, and made too by the 
famous Captain Cook. It must have 
been a formidable task, though per- 
haps not more so than it would be at 
the present day. For even yet, as we 
have said, with an area larger than En- 
gland, it remains an almost wholly 
unredeemed wilderness. Even in its 
coast-line, as viewed from the ocean, 
there has always seemed to us some- 
thing appallingly forbidding and deso- 
late. The last time we saw it was from 
the deck of a trading-steamer, and for 
the whole of a grey December day its 
savage headlands and lonely bays fol- 
lowed one another in dreary and 
monotonous succession till they faded 
into the wintry night. There was no 
company on our ship, and the captain 
hugged the shore as close as he dared. 
We spent the day on deck with a pair 
of strong glasses that would have re- 
vealed any living object upon tue 
melancholy russet hills, as yet un- 
touched by snow, that swept inland 
from the cruel crags up which the white 
surf was crawling. Here and there at 
long intervals was a tiny hamlet nest- 
ling in a cove, which only seemed to 


emphasize the desolation reigning over | 


so vast an expanse of land and sea, for 
the latter was of course at this season 
of the year almost deserted. We had 
just left the bustling coast of New En- 
gland; inashort time we should be amid 
the busy hum of the Mersey. It seemed 
to us, when in the presence of these 
barren solitudes, well-nigh incredible 
that such things could be upon a high- 
way thronged, as this has been for four 
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hundred years, by those forces that 
above all others have tamed the waste 
places of the earth. There is, in truth, 
as this article has endeavored to show, 
no mystery about the matter. But 
there is something curiously fascinat- 
ing in a coast so long a familiar unit in 
the world’s history, and yet even now 
containing upon its face such scanty 
impress of human life and at its back 
| none whatever. It is vastly different 

from the desolation of lands that lie 
outside the sphere of human interests; 
for there is a strange pathos here in a 
solitude almost as profound as that of 
Greenland, and yet in its very silence 
| so eloquent of the famous names and 
stirring deeds of the past. 








From The Fortnightly Review. 
A FORGOTTEN OXFORD MOVEMENT—1681. 

BY SIR W. W. HUNTER, K.C 8.1., C.LE. 

When examining the Indian manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, I came 
across a curious series of documents. 
They commence with a letter from the 
Bishop of Oxford to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1681, setting forth a 
scheme for the spread of the Christian 
faith in India. They disclose the steps 
by which the East India Company was 
induced to place itself at the head of 
the association then formed, and to 
take charge of its funds. They con- 
clude with a statement of expenditure; 
an undated account, but apparently 
made up in the year 1710. Taken to- 
gether with the manuscript minutes in 
the India Office, they record a phase 
of our early dealings with India which 
has hitherto escaped notice. 

The Baptists claim, and justly claim, 
| the honor of the first regular organiza- 
tion for a supply of English mission- 
aries to India in 1792. During the 
preceding century efforts of a less 
direct character had not been wanting. 
The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, founded in 1698, appointed 
an Indian Committee in 1709, and in 
| 1710 began to send money to the Danish 
| missionaries in Tranquebar. Ziegen- 
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balg, the Lutheran apostle to the East, 
sought help in London, and delivered 
his famous “Malabarie Speech,” perhaps 
not the less impressive because in an 
unknown tongue, before the society in 
1715. When the Danish missionaries 
in southern India were almost perish- 
ing from want, after the death of 
wiegenbalg in 1719, ihe Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge under- 
took their permanent maintenance. 


Schwartz, the founder of the Tinevelli 
Mission in 1750, was furnished forth 
and supported at its expense. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1701, 
also helped the Danish mission to India 
with a subscription of £20 in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, and it 
eventually took over that mission from 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1824. But the labors of 
tuese two sister societies from 1709 
onwards, by means of Danish or Ger- 
man agents, do not detract from the 
claims of the Baptists as the pioneers 


of strictly British missions to India in | the remainder of it. 


1792. 


The documents now brought to light | 











A Forgotten Oxford Movement—1681. 


Oxford, to Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is dated 21st June, 1681, 
and runs as follows:— 


May it please your Grace, 

I gave you the trouble of a letter by 
the last post, and should not have bin 
so soon importunate, but that an unex- 
pected occasion has happened, which may 


| prove of concernment to the public, and 


which ought to proceed with your Grace’s 
privity and guidance. That your Grace 
may have a perfect knowledge of the 
affair, I shall present you with a narra- 
tive of every step that has bin made in 
it. The evening before I left London I 
went to take my leave of Mr. Boyle, with 
whom I had long agoe contracted an ac- 
quaintance when he dwelt in this place 
[Oxford]. 

It so happened that we fell into dis- 
course of the East India Company, and 
I enlarged upon the shame that lay upon 
us, who had so great opportunities by 
our commerce in the East, that we had 
attemted nothing towards the Conver- 
sion of the Natives, when not only the 
papists, but even the Hollanders had 
labored herein. Wuile I was upon this 
argument Dr. Burnet came in and heard 
The effect of the 


| discourse at that time was, that Mr. Boil 


in the Bodleian Library and the India 


Office take us back to a much earlier 
date. They show that the first English 
association for the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith in India originated with Ox- 
ford men. It formed, in fact, one of 
the many “Oxford Movements” in the 
centuries before that term was in- 
vented. They also exhibit the East 
India Company in a new aspect. The 
company has always been portrayed as 
unfriendly to evangelistic work in 
India, and the experiences of the Bap- 
tist missionaries on their arrival in 
1793 support this view. The present 
papers disclose the difference between 
the company in 1681, when it had only 
to regard its duties in India from the 
standpoint of British merchants, and 
the company a hundred years later, 
when it had to regulate its action by 
the responsibility for keeping peace 


among its Indian subjects, and by its 
pledges of non-interference with their 
customs and creeds. 

The first letter from Fell, Bishop of 


(sic) immediately assigned a hundred 
pound which lay in Mr. Robert Clayton’s 
hands, towards the encouragement of 


| such as should learn the Malaian lan- 





guage and fit themselves for the service 
of God in the East. Since then Dr. 
Burnet having an occasion of speaking 
with Sir Josiah Child, Governour of the 
Hast India Company, reported to him 
what had passed at Mr. Boyle’s, which 
he seemed affected with. Whereupon 
Dr. Burnet about ten daies since wrot to 
me and gave me notice of what had past, 
adding that he verily believed that if I 
would write to Sir Josiah Child, he would 
be induced to do somewhat that would 
be considerable. 

I thought with myseif that the loss of 
a letter was not to be put in balance 
with the possibility of a real advantage, 
especially one to the public; and accord- 
ingly I wrote, and by the last post am 
informed by Dr. Burnet that on Friday 
last a committee of the Company was 
called and he directed to attend. Where 
being called in he was told that the propo- 
sition which I had made was unanimously 
entertzined by the Company; that they 


1 Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 61. Bodleian 


Library. 
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had appointed a sub-committee to form 
a design, and raise a fund, which the 
Governour hoped would rise to five thou- 
sand pounds, wherewith they would buy 
actions which would render ten or twenty 
per cent. With these sums they would 
maintain in the University young scholars 
who should be instructed in the principles 
of religion and the Malaian language. 
There are other particulars concerning 
the translation of the Gospel, and Psalms 
ard Catechism, and printing them; with 
grammars, vocabularies, and other sub- 
sidiary books, of which Dr. Burnet will 
be able to give your Grace a more dis- 
tinct account. How far this very unex- 
pected affair may proceed, and how ’tis 
to be managed and advanced, your Grace 
will best judge. The whole thing being 
undesigned and providential will, I hope, 
not look like medling and business in the 
concerns of others. 


Signed, Jo. Oxon. 


The writer of this letter, Dr. John 
Fell, was perhaps the most prominent 
Oxford man of his day. Son of the 
loyal Dean of Christ Church, and him- 
self admitted as a student on that foun- 
dation at the age of eleven, he took his 
degree of M.A. at eighteen, when al- 





ready in arms for King Charles. Of 
the hundred students of Christ Church, | 
Fell and nineteen others were officers; | 
the rest, almost to a man, served in | 
the royal cause. Ejected from his stu- | 
dentship by the Puritans, Fell and two 
friends kept up the daily ritual of the | 
Church throughout the Commonwealth. | 
The picture of the three young divines 
hangs over the great stone fireplace in | 
Christ Church hall. On the Restora- | 
tion Fell became Dean of Christ | 
Church, afterwards Vice-Chancellor of | 
the University, and in 1675 Bishop of | 
Oxford, retaining the deanery in com- | 
mendam. Cuddesdon Palace rebuilt, | 
and the lofty gate-tower of Christ | 
Church, to which he transferred Great | 
Tom after repeatedly recasting it, form | 
the most conspicuous of the edifices | 
that rose under his hands. His statue 
adorns the “Killeanon” archway in the 
great quadrangle, and his spare, schol- 
arly face still looks forth from four por- | 
traits or replicas in the deanery and 
hall of Christ Church. 
Among his many-sided 


| 
activities, | 
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from reforming discipline in the uni- 
versity and editing the Fathers, to “The 
Interest of England Stated,” “The 
Vanity of Scoffing,” and the ‘Ladies’ 
Calling,” plans for the spread of the 
faith in India held an important place. 
He presented to the university a set of 
types in Arabic, from which he hoped 
that the Bible might be published in 
the Eastern tongues. A Malayan trans- 
lation of the Gospels and Acts was is- 
sued by the Oxford press, apparently 
from the bishop’s Arabic founts sup- 
plemented by a few additional letters, 
in 1677. 

In this work he was associated with 
the Honorable Robert Boyle, at whose 
house the meeting described in the 
foregoing letter took place. Boyle, the 
chief founder of the Royal Society, 
held a position among philosophers and 
men of science not less distinguished 
than that of Fell in the English eccle- 
siastical world. During his long resi- 
dence in Oxford, from 1654 to 1668, he 
came under Fell’s influence, and in 
1677 he commended to the East India 
Company a plan which he had dis- 
cussed with the Bishop of Oxford, for 
the propagation of the Gospel in the 
East Indies. He reported that Bishop 
Fell would undertake to fit men for the 
purpose at the university “not only 
with Arabic, but, if it were desired, 
with arithmetic.” Boyle spoke with 
authority, as a director of the company, 
whose family influence had helped it 


| to obtain its charter from Charles II. 


in 1661, and as the first governor of the 
society for the spread of the faith in 
New England, reincorporated by the 
same monarch. 

The third «ctor on the scene, set forth 
in the Bishop of Oxford’s letter, is Dr. 
Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury and historian of his Own 
Times, whose perfervid Scottish en- 
ergy launched him into every philan- 
thropic movement, and into not a few 
political intrigues. Burnet had met 
Fell during his first visit to England 
in 1663, and he was in close sympathy 
with the Bishop of Oxford’s schemes 
for the spread of the faith in India. 
But the wary bishop made the dis- 
claimer at the end of his letter to San- 
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croft against anything “like medling 
and business in the concerns of others,” 
not without reason; for Charles II. had 
struck Burnet’s name off the list of his 
chaplains on the ground of being “too 
busy.” 

The Bishop of Oxford’s proposals 
were warmly taken up by the East 
India Company. On the 17th’ June, 
1681, its Court of Committees’ consid- 
ered the plan submitted by Fell ‘for 
propagating the Christian religion 
amongst the natives in India.” That 
plan included, first, “The education of 
four or more scholars in Oxford in the 
knowledge of the Eastern languages 
an in divinity, to fit them to serve 
the company as chaplains in the East 
Indies.” Second, “The erecting of free 
schools in India.” Third, “The print- 
ing design” for the translation and dis- 
tribution of the Gospel in the Eastern 


languages. rants of money to mis- 
sionaries were subsequent develop- 
ments. 


The court referred the working out 
of the scheme to a sub-committee, with 
the Earl of Berkeley at its head. The 
decision arrived at on the 6th July, 
1681,? was that the East India Company 
should undertake the management of 
the missionary fund, without entering 
into any engagement “by what meth- 
ode, or by whose advice, they or their 
successors shall or will carry on the 
designed charitable and pious work. 
But only that they will doe it faith- 
fully according to the best of their 
judgements and understandings, with- 
out making any kind of gain thereof 
to themselves.” During the lifetime of 
Sa croft, Fell, Burnet,and certain other 
divines, all moneys were to be expended 
under their advice. 

The Bishop of Oxford and his agent 
in London, the ever-active Burnet, did 
not allow the matter to rest here. On 
the 6th August, 1681, Fell, after re- 
ferring to “our printing design,” was 
able to inform Sancroft “that the East 
India Company have at last actually 
subscribed several sums of money for 


1 Court Books, India Office MS. Records. 
2 Ibid. Also Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 67. 
Bodleian Library. 
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the maintenance of young men to be 
educated here [Oxford] in order to the 
better serving of God in their Facto- 
ries,” and that the Court of Directors 
will accept “such nominations as your 
Grace, my Lord of London, and myself 
shall make.” ® 

The final step was taken in the 
following year, when the company re- 
solved to open a permanent subscrip- 
tion list for the purpose. The bishop’s 
copy of the proceedings* has an in- 
complete date, as the edges are frayed 
off, owing to its having fallen into the 
Thames with other of the Tanner man- 
uscripts on their transit by water to 
Oxford. But the India Office Minutes 
record a regular bond of agreement 


adopted on the 3rd May, 1682.° It re- 
cites the Bishop of Oxford as the 
originator of the scheme, and the 


propagation of the faith in the East 
Indies as its object. 


We, the East Indian Adventurers, and 
others, being moved thereunto by the 
Court of Committees upon the aforesaid 
proposal made unto them, Doe hereby 
undertake for ourselves severally, and 
not jointly one for another, That during 
the continuance of the present joint Stock, 
and our having an interest or share of 
adventure therein, we will yearly pay 
unto the Cashire Generall of the East 
India Company for the time being, such 
several sums of money as at present we 
have subscribed, or such sums annually 
as we shall think fit, for the education 
and instruction of young Scholars in both 
or either of the Universities in the East- 
ern languages, and such other pious uses 
of the same kinde, as the Court of Com- 
ittees shall from time to time think fit. 


The first subscription list under this 
bond * is headed by Sir Josiah Child, 
the governor of the East India Com- 
pany, the Earl of Berkeley, Sir John 
Banks, Sir Joseph Ashe,and Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke, each of whom give ten 
pounds per annum. Many other mem- 
bers of the company subscribe from ten 
to three pounds. Nor was the list alto- 
gether confined to merchants engaged 


3 Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 86. 

4 Ibid., p. 69. 

5 Court Books, India Office MS. Records. 
* Tanner MSS., vol. xxxvi., p. 60 et seq. 
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in the East India trade. The Ladies 
Arabella and Henrietta Berkeley are 
entered for five pounds each per an- 
num; the never-failing Burnet gives 
three pounds a year. 

In 1682, therefore, the East India 
Company formally embarked on “that 
pious design for propagating the Chris- 
tian religion in the East Indies, pro- 
posed by the Right Reverend Father 
in God, John Lord Bishop of Oxon.’ ? 
Its materials for the enterprise at start- 
ing consisted of the Malay translation 
of the Gospels and Acts issued by the 
Oxford press five years previously, and 
the teaching afforded by the Laudian 
professorship of Arabic, founded in 
1637; Bishop Fell’s offer to train four 
or more scholars at Oxford for the 
work; Boyle’s gift of £100, together 
with donations from other members of 
the East India Company which, it was 
hoped, would reach £5,000; and a first 
subscription list by leading members 
of the company yielding an income of 
£161 per annum. To what amount this 
list eventually reached does not appear. 

In order to understand the subse- 
quent history of the movement, three 
things must be borne in mind. Its 
master-spirit, John Fell, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, died only four years later, in 1686. 
The charter of the company lapsed in 
1693, although revived under limita- | 
tions; a new company was incorporated | 
in 1698, and the old joint-stock, during | 
the continuance of which the subscrip- | 
tions were alone promised, soon ceased | 
to have a separate existence. While 
these events were taking place in En- 
gland a third set of causes operated 
even more powerfully from the East, 
arising out of the situation of the En- 
glish in India and the necessities which 
it imposed. 

We shall best obtain an insight into 
that situation by confining our view to 
a single one of the company’s settle- 
ments. Its headquarters in Bengal 
were then in the town of Hugli, twenty- 
Seven miles up the river from the pres- 
ent Caleutta. The internal economy of 
the factory was that of a college for 








1 Minutes of Court of Committees holden the | 
3rd May, 1682. 
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the purposes of trade. The whole En- 
glish community dwelt within the fac- 
tory walls, except senior married offi- 
cer; specially allowed to live outside. 
A strict rule was maintained as to the 
allotment of the twenty-four hours for 
work, meals, and rest. After attending 
public prayers, the joint labors of the 
morning began at nine, or in certain 
seasons at ten o’clock. At midday all 
dined in a common hall, seated in exact 
order of seniority. On finishing their 
afternoon work they took the exercise 
of shooting at butts. A common supper 
in hall and evening prayers brought the 
day to a close. At nine o’clock the 
factory gates were shut. The few mar- 
ried seniors exempted from the strict 
rule still retained their right to the 
privileges of the collegiate life, and re- 
ceived diet money, candles, and ser- 
vants’ wages in lieu of the common 
meals. 

The governing body of this compact 
community consisted of a chief or pres- 
ident and council who ruled over the 
general body of merchants, factors, 
writers, and apprentices engaged in 
earrying on the trade of the factory. 
Outside Englishmen attempting to traf- 
fic in Bengal were regarded as “Inter- 
lopers,” fair objects of persecution, and 
liable to deportation if the company’s 
servants found themselves strong 
enough to enforce the orders of their 
honorable masters to that effect. In 
such a scheme of collegiate life during 
the seventeenth century a chaplain 
formed an important officer. The 
records of the Levant Company, which 
traded on a somewhat similar plan, 
disclose a regular succession of chap- 
lains attached to its settlements—nine- 
teen at Constantinople from 1611 to 
1691, with separate supplies for Aleppo 
and Smyrna. The East India Company 
also maintained clergymen at its prin- 
cipal settlements on the Madras and 
Bombay coasts. In 1678 it sent out its 
first chaplain to the more recently es- 
tablished factory in Bengal, the Rev. 
John Evans of Jesus College, Oxford, 


| on the recommendation of Sir Joseph 


Ashe, who figures as one of the prin- 


| cipal subscribers to the Bishop of Ox- 
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ford’s missionary scheme, three years | 


later. 


The duties of the chaplain were to | 


enforce an orderly life within what we 


may call the trading college, and he | 
received a position which gave weight | 


to his authority. He ranked as third 
in precedence, and his pay (£100 a year 
with liberal allowances) was, until 
1682, about equal to that of the chief 
of the factory. A code of regulations 
promulgated at Hugli in 1679 provided 
for the punishment of any inmate 
guilty of swearing, drunkenness, or 
profanation of the Lord’s Day, and for 
breaches of collegiate discipline, such 
as being “out of the house or from their 
lodgings late at nights, or absent from 
morning or evening prayers.” The pen- 
alties consisted of fines: ten rupees 
(£1 5s.) for staying out after the gates 
were locked at nine o’clock; 5s. for 
drunkenness; 1s. for profane swearing; 
1s. for lying; and 1s. for shirking morn- 
ing or evening prayers. The fines were 
to be applied to the relief of the indi- 
gent; and the funds of the first over- 
seers ot the poor in Bengal, indeed of 
the earliest charitable institution in 
Calcutta, were obtained from this 
source. If the fines were not paid on 
demand, they were levied by distraint 
on the culprit’s goods. Failing this, 
“the offender shall sett in ye stocks six 
hours, or suffer imprisonment until 
payment.” ? 

It is clear that such a plan of life 
had no place for any one not in the 
service of the company and under its 
direct control. An independent Protes- 
tant missiorary could not then have 
existed in Bengal. What the Bishop 
of Oxford contemplated in 1681 was to 
use the company’s chaplains as mis- 
sionaries, and to train them for spread- 
ing the faith among the heathen. It 
was to this proposal that the company 
gave its hearty support. The idea was 
not altogether a new one: indeed, the 
company’s vriginal invitation to the 
two universities on the 13th February, 
1657-8, to supply candidates for its 


1 Hugli Diary, 12th December, 1679. India Office 
MSS. Also Wilson’s Bengal Public Consulta- 
tions, i. 69. 
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chaplaincies opens thus: “The East 


| India Company have resolved to en- 


deavor the advance and spreading of 
the Gospell in India.” But ics efforts 
at conversion were practically confined 
to the Portuguese Catholics within its 
settlements, as is indicated by the pre- 
amble to its resolution of the 6th July, 
1670, appointing one of its chaplains at 
Bombay to undertake this special duty: 
“The Court being desirous that the 
Portuguezes residing in the Island of 
Bombay may be instructed in the Prot- 
estant religion, and that the true 
worship of God may be taught and 
promoted among them,” ete. It must 
be remembered that any religion which 
differed widely from the Protestant 
varieties recognized in England, seemed 
to our Orthodox ancestors as little bet- 
ter than no religion at all. In 1698, 
when the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge started, its proselytiz- 
ing efforts were mainly directed to the 
papists and to the Quakers who, in Dr. 
Bray’s words, “May be looked upon as 
a heathen nation.” 

But the company’s good intentions, 
even although confined to the “Portu- 
guezes,” had, up to 1681, borne little 
fruit. The truth is that the company’s 
chaplains found more than enough 
work among their own countrymen in 
India. The sickness and mortality in 
the early British settlements were on 
a seale which we now find difficult to 
realize. Captain Hamilton relates how, 
in one year in Calcutta, there were 
tw Ive hundred and fifty English resi- 
dents in August and four hundred and 
fifty burials before the following Jan- 
uary. The ministrations to the sick 
and dying of their own faith left the 
chaplains no leisure for enterprises 
against other religions. Nor did the 
company find it easy to secure the per- 
formance of their chaplains’ duties to 
their own countrymen. Suitable cler- 


gymen were noc always to be had, and 
the Puritan leaven worked strange dis- 
turbances in the Indian Factories. 

For example, a remonstrance from 
the company’s servants on the Madras 
coast in 1669 to Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (well remembered 
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as Warden of All Souls, and builder, | with the interlopers or free-merchants 


on Fell’s prompting, of the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford), complained that 
two laymen had been sent out as min- 
isters. 
the liturgy or to “Baptize, marry, or 
bury, as by law established.” “ We 
therefore make it our humble request 
and desire to the honorable company, 
that as we do and have in this farr 
country served them both to the hazard 
of our Lives and Estates, they would, 
for the service of God in the first place, 
and next the comfort of our Soules and 
Honour of the Gospell amongst the 
Heathen,” recall the two lay officiants, 
and send out properly ordained minis- 
ters The remonstrance is signed, 
among others, by Jeremy Sambrooke, 
who, as we have seen, entered his name 
for ten pounds a year in the first sub- 
scription list for the Bishop of Oxford’s 
scheme in 1682. The language of the 
remonstrants may not form a perfect 
specimen of English. But their griev- 
ance proved a reali one, and it was re- 
dressed by an Order of Council passed 


in the presence of King Charles II. | 
himself, his brother the Duke of York, | 


his Highness Prince Rupert, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other great 
dignitaries of the realm.? 

But the company had difficulties with 


its chaplains more serious than points | 


of doctrine. Its servants in India were 
permitted—indeed, at one time, were 
encouraged—to trade on their own ac- 
count, and some reverend gentlemen 
took advantage of this privilege to the 
utmost. Mr. Evans, the first chaplain 


to Bengal, drew on himself the wrath | 
of his honorable masters for a graver | 


offence. He seems to have been an 
able and energetic man. His friends 


declared that he “ever had greatly at | 


heart to fulfil the ministry.” He was 
certainly a capable man of business, 
trafficking with a vigor and success 
that stirred up jealousy among his fel- 
low-servants in the factory less fortu- 
nate in their private ventures. They 
accused him of too intimate relations 


1 Tanner MSS., vol. xliv., pp. 96, 100. 


2 “At the Court att Whitehall the 13th of Octo- | 


ber, 1669." Tanner MSS., vol. xliv., p. 162. 


These worthies refused to use | 


who traded to India in defiance of the 


Pores mnie authority and denied the 


validity of the company’s charter. 


The Rev. Mr. Evans shared in the 


"general flight of the company’s ser- 


vants in 1688, when, driven forth from 
Bengal by the Mughal general, they 
put the remnant of their goods into 
their ships and sailed away in despair 
to Madras. On their return to the 
Hugli River in 1690, they built a fac- 
tory among the group of mud-hamlets 
which have since grown into Calcutta. 
During their absence ‘a nest of Inter- 
lopers” had established itself at their 
old factory, higher up the river in Hugli 
town. These free-merchants bought 
| the favor of the native governor by 
| bribes, and the company’s servants 
settled miserably amid incessant rain 
on their new site, with no weather- 
tight building to shelter them, but 
“only tents, hutts, and boats.” The 
Rev. Mr. Evans did not return with 
| them on their forlorn hope. He stayed 
|}on to trade and administer spiritual 
consolations in Madras, and when he 
reappeared in Bengal in 1693, he joined 
his old allies, the Interlopers, and took 
|up his abode among them in Hugli 
| town. He appears to have occasionally 
visited Calcutta in a clerical capacity: 
but the company deemed him disloyal 
to their interests, and he practically 
| passed to the enemy’s camp. It could 
not, however, adopt the rough-and- 
ready methods to a chaplain by which 
| it coerced other of its servants who 
incurred displeasure. For a chaplain. 
if summarily dismissed and deported 
to England, might carry his own story 
to the bishops, and enlist on his side 
ecclesiastical forces which the com- 
pany, with its disputed charter, was 
unwilling to encounter. As a matter of 
| fact, it vented its ill-will against Evans 


| in mild sarcasms about “the merchant 


parson,” and “quondam minister but 
late great merchant,” and merely 
stopped his pay. In this it shewed 
worldly wisdom, for the enriched 
Welshman had strong friends. On his 
return home he received good prefer- 
ment, became Bishop of Bangor, and 
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was translated to Meath, the premier 
bishopric in Ireland. 

The situation in India, therefore, ren- 
dered it necessary that any English 
clergyman who went thither must go 
in the company’s service, or practically 
as one of its chaplains. It was this 
consideration which made the Court of 
Committees so careful to reserve abso- 
lute power to itself when adopting the 
Bishop of Oxford’s “pious design’ in 
1681. It would bind neither itself nor 
its successors to any definite scheme of 
management. 

I shall now briefly examine how far 
that design was actually carried out. 
It should not be forgotten that the 
Bishop of Oxford’s proposals in 1681 
were only the finel form of a plan for 
the propagation of the faith in India 
which he had long revolved in his 
mind, and which his friend Boyle had, 
under his influence, already urged on 
the company in 1677.’ Its groundwork 
was the diffusion of translations of the 
yospel. The Malayan version, issued 
at Oxford in the same year, was “sent 
all over the East Indies.” But unfortu- 
nately the Malay tongue was as little 
known on the Indian continent as on 
the European one, and however ser- 
viceable it might have been in the 
Dutch settlements of the distant Archi- 
pelago, it was a dumb voice in India 
itself. In pursuance of the further 
“printing design,” of which the Bishop 
wrote to Sancroft in 1681, the East 
India Company addressed a despatch 
to the Madras Counci! on the 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1695-6. “We have caused the 
Liturgy of the Church of England with 
the Psalms of David to be translated 
into the Portuguees for the use and 
benefit of the Portuguese Inhabitants 
under our government in India, which 
we caused to be printed at Oxford.” 
One hundred copies accompanied the 
despatch; a Portuguese version of the 
Gospel seems to have been sent out 
at an earlier date. 

By that time the failure to reach the 
Indians through the medium of Arabic 


1 Letter from the Honorable Robert Boyle to 
Robert Thompson, Esq. 
1676-7. 


Dated Pall Mall, March, 
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types and the Malay language was 
recognized, and the scheme had shaped 
itself into a mission to the few natives 
who spoke the Indo-Portuguese patois. 
On the 18th February, 1690-1, the 
Court of Directors urged the Madras 
authorities to build a church “for the 
Protestant black people and Portuges 
and the Slaves” to prevent them going 
to the popish chapels. They forwarded 
a draft translation of the Anglican lit- 
urgy “in the Portuguez dialect of India” 
for local revision. They also hoped to 
send “by our ships that depart next 
winter some able minister that can 
preach in the Portugall tongue, and 
also a Domine, as the Dutch call them, 
which, in the style of our Church, is a 
Deacon that can read out prayers in 
Portuguees.” 

The second feature in Bishop Fell’s 
plan was the training at Oxford of 
young men who should combine the 
work of chaplains to the company with 
that of missionaries to the heathen. If 
the bishop’s conception could have 
been realized, Oxford would have be- 
come a centre for the propagation of 
the faith in the East. But for this 
also, the resources of that day proved 
altogether inadequate. No instruction 
in divinity or in Arabic, which was 
practically all that Oxford could then 
give, would have enabled an English- 
man to preach to the Indian races. It 
seems doubtful, indeed, whether this 
training branch of the scheme was car- 
ried out. Bishop Fell died in 1686, 
almost before it could have borne its 
first fruits, and certainly before it could 
have had a fair trial. Dean Paget has 
kindly gone through the matriculation 
roll and Chapter books of Christ 
Church, but can find no trace of action 
in regard to such scholars. Nor have 
I come across any payments for their 
support in the East India Company’s 
accounts. If there were any such 
young men at Oxford, they probably 
passed unnoticed among the poor schol- 
ars maintained by Fell himself and 
diverged into other studies after his 
death. 

But although Bishop Fell was dead, 
the movement did not die with him. 
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Among his dearest friends and most 
beloved pupils Humphrey Prideaux 
held the favored place. Prideaux was 
admitted a student of Christ Church 
in 1669 when Dean Fell was in the 
prime of his university career. The 
young scholar took his degree of M.A. 
in 1675 the year that Fell became 
bishop, and he remained at Christ 
Church until Fell’s death in 1686. One 
of his first works was an edition of 
“Lucius Florus” in collaboration with 
Dean Fell. The dean’s influence also 
guided Prideaux into the eastern 
studies which resulted in his “Life of 
Mahomet;” and it is from the “Life 
of Prideaux” that we gather some of 
the most interesting details of Fell’s 
literary labors. From the first Pri- 
deaux was associated with Fell in his 
Indian missionary scheme. Indeed, he 
had warned Fell in 1676 of the failure 
of his Malayan version of the Gospels 
on the ground that that language “is 
not the vulgar” in India. In the same 
year Fell described Prideaux to Evelyn 
“as a young man most learned in an- 
tiquities.” On Fell’s death, Prideaux 
became a champion of the missionary 
cause, and after a distinguished career 
died Dean of Norwich. 

Another Oxford leader of the move- 
ment after Fell’s death was William 
Lloyd, who held in succession three 
bishoprics. A contemporary of Fell in 
his undergraduate days, and a fellow 
resident with him at Oxford during at 
least nine years, Lloyd shared his taste 
for eastern studies, and in later life 
displayed a zeal for missions even 
more ardent than Fell’s, if not under 
so wise control. A third Oxford man 
and contemporary of Fell’s who took 
an active part was Nicholas Stratford, 
Bishop of Chester. Stratford spent 
nine years as Dean of St. Asaph while 
Lloyd was bishop of that see, and we 
shall find them closely united with 
Prideaux of Christ Church in the pro- 
motion of the scheme which Fell be- 
queathed. 

Under the guidance of these Oxford 
leaders the project entered on new de- 
velopments. Its missionary aspects, as 


distinguished from the training of the 
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company’s chaplains for possible mis- 
sionary work, grew more prominent. 
Nor were there wanting powerful mem- 
bers of the company itself who, real- 
izing the failure of the chaplain 
missionary scheme, would gladly have 
seen agents deputed to exclusively mis- 
sion work. The Court Books refer in 
1689 to the engagement of two French 
ministers, who unfortunately deserted 
after receiving advances of pay.‘ Such 
ill-sustained efforts by no means satis- 
fied the Oxford leaders of the move- 
ment, and some plain speaking passed 
between them. 

“The case of the Indians under the 
English government,” wrote Stratford, 
Bishop of Chester, in 1695, to Dr. 
Prideaux who was stirring afresh in 
the matter, “is sad, but that of our 
East India Company is doubtless much 
more deplorable. For they have some 
sort of excuse for their infidelity, and 
consequently their punishment will be 
the more easy; but these can pretend 
nothing for their wretched neglect and 
contempt of those poor souls.... I 
think the method proposed for their 
conversion is very fit and proper, and 
I wish it were once put in practice. 
The great difficulty will be to find out 
men of zeal to set about the work.” ? 
At the same time Lloyd, then Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, as the mem- 
ber of the trio most influential at court, 
is pressing the scheme on the East 
India Company and has “left it with 
my Lord of Canterbury that he might 
either show it or impart the contents 
to his Majesty.’* He regrets that 
Parliament was so taken up with the 
great Bribery Case,‘ that nothing could 
be done ia that quarter at present. 

Meanwhile Prideaux had seized the 
opportunity of Tenison’s promotion to 
the primacy to address him in forcible 
words. He submitted a scheme to the 
archbishop for bringing the Christian 


1 Minutes of the 9th December, 1689. 
Office MSS. 

2? Tanner MSS., vol. xxiv., p. 17. Letter dated 
April 2, 1695, signed N. Cestriens. 

8 Tanner MSS., vol. xxiv., p. 32. Letter to Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux. Dated April 20, 1695, signed 
W. Coventry and Lichfield. 

‘ Rawlinson MSS. A. 82. Bodleian Library. 
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faith within the knowledge of the one 
million Indians who, as he estimated, 
were under British influence. He 
claimed that there should be “a church 
and school for the benefit of the Indian 
inhabitants” in each of the company’s 
settlements.: He points out that the 
proper occasion to impose such a con- 
dition on the company was the time 
of granting a new charter to them: an 
occasion which had been formerly al- 
lowed to slip, but which was presently 
to recur. 

Influential members of both Houses 
were favorable to the cause, including 
about half the Bench of Bishops. Men 
interested in any particular movement 
are apt to over-estimate its importance 
in determining national action. Of this 
particular movement it may be safely 
said, that it represented a current of 
public opinion and was backed by a 
weight of official authority which could 
not fail to affect the government de- 
liberations then in progress regarding 
the Indian trade. The old company 
and the Interlopers now about to be 
constituted into the new company 
found their forces fairly balanced, and 
were anxious to secure the good-will of 
the missionary party. The charter 
granted to the new East India Com- 
pany in 1698 discloses the result. It 
provides that the company shall main- 
tain one minister in every garrison or 
superior factory in the East Indies, 
together with a place set apart for 
divine service only. All ministers 
within a year of their arrival shall 
learn the Portuguese language. They 
shall also apply themselves to acquire 
the vernacular tongue of the province 
to which they are appointed, so as to 
instruct the native servants and slaves 
of the company in the Protestant reli- 
gion. Among the first acts of the new 
company was a request to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to draw up 
prayers for their particular use. On 
the 15th December, 1698, they ordered 
a thousand copies to be printed of three 
devout supplications, “one to be used 

1 Dr. Humphrey Prideaux to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, dated January 23, 1694-5. The sub- 


ject occupies thirty-seven pages in ‘Prideaux’ 
Life,” London, 1748, pp. 151-188. 
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in their factories 
a third on board their 


home, another 


and 


at 
abroad, 
ships.” 

The extent to which the bishops had 
become interested in what may be 
called evangelical work appears from 
the signatures to the preamble of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, approved four months later in 
April, 1699. Twelve prelates put their 
names to the first list; our old ac- 
quaintances, Stratford, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and Lloyd, translated to the see 
of Worcester in 1700, signing next to 
each other. How deeply Oxford was 
concerned in this movement may be 
realized from the fact that, of the 
twelve bishops who signed, ten were 
Oxford men and the other two had 
been incorporated at Oxford. 

The charter of 1698 made provision 
for the religious instruction of the 
Indians in the company’s immediate 
service. But it fell far short of “the 
conversion of the natives” which the 
Bishop of Oxford aimed at in his origi- 
nal letter to Archbishop Sancroft in 
1681, and which he and his successors 
in the movement had always on their 
minds. The truth is that neither the 
old company, nor the new company, 
nor the united company which they 
presently formed, found it possible to 
establish a missionary agency. At that 
time the English in India were strug- 
gling for existence. In 1701 the bigot 
Emperor Aurungzeb issued a _ procla- 
mation ordering the arrest of the En- 
glish in India, the seizure of their 
goods, and the confinement of their 
persons, although “not to close impris- 
onment.” During the following years 
the British settlements that survived 
owed their safety to the maxim, which 
bitter experience had forced them to 
adopt, that “A fort is better than an 
ambassador.” 

But there was one corner at the 
southern extremity of India in which 
the experiment might be tried. A little 
strip of land, five miles long by three 
in breadth, had been obtained by the 
Danes in 1616 from the Hindu Raja of 
Tanjore. In this secluded settlement 
of Tranquebar, far removed from the 
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storm which the Mughal emperor let 
loose upon the north, two Lutheran 
missionaries arrived from Denmark in 
1706. It is stated to be the first Prot- 
estant mission to the Indian continent, 
although the Dutch attempted evange- 
listic work in Ceylon as early as 1642. 
The isolation of Tranquebar, and the 
fact that its fifteen square miles were 
the actual property of the Danes, well 
secured by a Danish fort, rendered the 
experiment possible. Even under these 
favorable circumstances the difficulties 
proved great. The Lutheran mission- 
aries, although supported by the influ- 
ence of the king of Denmark, could 
not work in harmony with their own 
governor, who imprisoned their leader 
for four months, forbidding him pen 
and paper, or any communication with 
the outer world. 

The English East India Company 
was quite willing to render friendly 
offices to the Tranquebar mission. 
Fell’s scheme for the translation of the 
Gospels and the training of chaplains 
with a view to their conversion of the 
heathen had now developed into a 
fund “For encouraging the Protestant 
missionaries and _ erecting charity 
schools in the East Indies.” An ac- 
count, under this heading, and evi- 
dently belonging to the year 1710, 
contains the following entry:' “Re- 
mitted hence in Bills of Exchange and 
foreign silver for the use of the mis- 
sionaries, £80." The next item renders 
it probable that “the missionaries” 
were Danes. This item, also for £80, 
includes a collection for ‘‘the mission- 
aries at Tranquebar,” “of catechetical 
and practical tracts written by our 
own bishops and eminent divines, to 
be translated into such languages in 
India as shall render them most use- 
full to che heathen in those parts.” 

It was not alone in the translation of 
religious works, however, that Fell’s 
original movement gave an impulse to 
subsequent developments. The same 


1 Tanner MSS., vol. cexce., p. 238. No date, but 
the year is fixed by the sailing of the Jane Frigate, 
which took out Finck and the printing-press re- 
ferred to in the next paragraph. India Office 
MSS. Wage-books and Consultations. 
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account shows that by far the larger 
proportion of the expenditure was still 
devoted to printing—that is, to the 
“printing design” which Fell mentioned 
in his letter of 6th August, 1681. It 
comprises fifteen hundred copies of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel; a_ printing-press 
with six hundredweight of types com- 
plete, £72; “100 rheams of paper,” £40; 
and £135 “to Mr. John [i.e. Jonas] 
Finck, the printer,” for provisions on 
his voyage and first year’s salary. In 
1711 the company resolved that books 
for the Protestant missionaries should 
be sent out in their ships free.2 Finck 
was a foreigner, and wrote an account 
of his voyage and capture by the 
French in “High Dutch.” 

The narrative may here fitly close. 
It suffices to show that during the 
eareless days of Charles II. a move- 
ment emanated from Oxford, and spe- 
cifically from Christ Church, for the 
spread of the faith in India. That 
the East India Company put itself at 
the head of the movement and under- 
took the management of the funds. 
That the movement did not end with 
the death of the dean-bishop, its origi- 
nator, but was carried on by other men 
of Oxford and Christ Church, his 
friends and disciples. That, although 
some of its aims went beyond what 
was possible in those times, it exer- 
cised an influence alike on the action 
of the old company and on the “Godly 
charter” which in 1698 incorporated 
the new. That thirty years after the 
Bishop of Oxford addressed the East 
Indian Directors in 1681, a fund was 
still being administered on the lines 
which he had laid down, namely, mis- 
sionary work, “the erecting of free 
schools in India,” the translation of the 
Scriptures, and the “printing design.’ 
“The terms on which the new company 
was incorporated,” says the Madras 
official edition of the charters, were 
“almost the same” as before, “but with 
the addition of a provision for the main- 
tenance of ministers and schoolmas- 
ters.” This addition was in a large 
measure due to the movement initiated 


2 Court Minutes of November 30, 1711. India 
Office MSS. 
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by Bishop Fell, and continued by his 
Oxford iriends and disciples. 

When the curtain next rises on Brit- 
ish missionary effort in India we find 
the position of the English and the 
Danish Companies reversed. Denmark 
well repaid the succor which England 
had sent to the Tranquebar mission at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by carrying the first Baptist mission- 
aries under the Danish flag to India 
in 1793, and sheltering them in the 
Danish settlement of Serampur. Those 
who marvel at the change should bear 
in mind that the British had by that 
time become the governing power in 
India, pledged to respect the right of 
their subjects to worship in their own 
way. If the East India Company had 
encouraged Christian missionaries in 
1793, it could not have refused an equal 
liberty to the propaganda of Hinduism 
and Islam. But religious movements 
in India have always tended to develop 
into political revolution, and the com- 
pany did not, at that time, feel itself 
strong enough to face the risk. 

Yet the missionary spirit which sup- 
plied the impelling power to the Ox- 
ford movement of 1681, although it 
long remained in abeyance, was never 
quenched. The monument in St. Paul’s 
to “The First Protestant Bishop of 
India” (1814-1822), was erected by the 
two sister societies whom we saw, on 
the first page of this article, continuing 
Bishop Fell’s work at the beginning 
of the last century. Its marble group 
represents the prelate receiving an 
Indian man and woman into the Chris- 
tian faith, and the native Church now 
forms an important branch of the epis- 
ecpal duty in India. When the East 
India Company grew into the govern- 
ing power it became obviously wrong 
for its chaplains, paid out of Hindu and 
Musulman taxes, to attempt to destroy 
the religions which form the most cher- 
ished possessions of the Indian races. 
But propagandist societies, supported 
by voluntary contributions, and uncon- 
nected with the State, sprang up under 
the equal protection afforded by the 
company to every creed. These mis- 
sionary bodies do what the old military 
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chaplains, projected by Fell, could 
never have accomplished. They hold 
exactly the same status in the eye of 
the law as Hindu or Musulman propa- 
gandists. 

The right now possessed by all sects 
and races in India, not only to enjoy 
their own faith, but also to actively 
spread it, is a right which could not 
have been conceived of in India two 
centuries ago, and which could not have 
been safely granted a hundred years 
later. Even now it is subject to the 
provisions of the Penal Code against 
wounding the religious feelings of 
others, applied impartially to Christian, 
Musulman, and Hindu. The free yet 
orderly exercise of this right of the hos- 
tile creeds in India to proselytize from 
each other forms one of the most strik- 
ing testimonies, not only to the justice 
but also to the strength of British rule. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PROPOSED GIGANTIC MODEL OF 
THE EARTH. 


BY ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


M. Elisée Reclus, the well-known 
geographer, in a pamphlet recently 
printed at Brussels,’ has elaborated a 
startling and even sensational proposal 
for the construction of a huge globe, 
on a scale of one hundred thousandth 
the actual size. This is about one- 
third smailer than the maps of our own 
one-inch Ordnance Survey; and the 
magnitude of the work will be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that the struc- 
ture will be four hundred and eighteen 
feet in diameter, so that the London 
Monument, if erected inside it, would 
not reach to its centre, while even the 
top of the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would fall short of its North Pole by 
fourteen feet. This enormous size is 
considered to be necessary in order to 
allow of the surface being modelled 
with minute accuracy and in true pro- 
portions, so as to show mountains and 
valleys, plateaux, and lowlands, in their 


1 Elisée Reclus, “‘Projet de Construction d’un 
Globe Terrestre a l’échelle du Cent milli¢me.” 
Edition de la Société Nouvelle. 1895. 
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actual relations to the earth’s magni- 
tude. Even on this large scale the 
Himalayas would be only about three 
and a half inches high, Mont Blanc 
about two inches, the Grampians half 
an inch, while Hampstead and High- 
gate would be about one-sixteenth of 
an inch above the valley of the Thames. 
It may be thought that these small ele- 
vations would be quite imperceptible 
on the vast extent of a globe which 
would be a quarter of a mile in circum- 
ference; but the visibility of inequal- 
ities of surface depends not on their 
actual magnitude so much as on their 
steepness or abruptness, and most hills 
and mountains rise with considerable 
abruptness from nearly level plains. 
All irregularities of surface are appre- 
ciated by us owing to the effects of 
light and shade produced by them; and 
by a proper arrangement of the illumi- 
nation the smallest deviations from a 
plane can be easily rendered visible. 
Again, the slopes of mountains are al- 
ways much broken up by deep valleys, 
narrow gorges, or ranges of precipitous 
cliffs, which give a distinct character 
to mountainous countries, thus produc- 
ing striking contrasts with lowlands 
and plateaux, which, when brightened 
by appropriate coloring, and brought to 
view by a suitable disposition of the 
sources of light, would give them any 
amount of distinctness. 

It is proposed that the globe shall 
always be kept up to the latest knowl- 
edge of the day, by adding fresh details 
from the results of new explorations 
in every part of the world; so that, by 
means of photography, maps of any 
country or district could be formed on 
any scale desired; and for a small fee 
the globe might be available to all map- 
makers for that purpose. Such maps 
would be more accurate than those 
drawn by any method of projection, 
while the facility of their construction 
would render them very cheap, and 
would thus be a grea. boon to the 
public, especially whenever attention 
was directed to any particular area. 

M. Reclus states the scientific and ed- 
ucational value of such a globe as due 
to the following considerations: (1) its 
accuracy of proportion in every part, 
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as compared with all our usual maps, 
especially such as represent continents 
or other large areas; (2) the unity of 
presentation of all countries, by which 
the erroneous ideas arising from the 
better known countries being always 
given on the largest scale will be 
avoided; and (8), that the true propor- 
tions of all the elevations of the surface 
will be made visible, and thus many 
erroneous ideas as to the origin, nature, 
and general features of mountain 
ranges, of valleys, and of plateaux will 
be corrected. He has fixed upon the 
scale of one hundred thousandth for 
several reasons. In the first place, it 
gives the maximum size of a globe 
that, in the present state of engineer- 
ing science, can probably be con- 
structed, or that would be in any case 
advisable; secondly, it is the scale of 
a considerable number of important 
maps in various parts of the world; 
and, thirdly, it is the smallest that 
would allow of very moderate eleva- 
tions being modellec on a true scale. 
He considers that even Montmartre at 
Paris and Primrose Hill at London 
would be distinctly visible upon it 
under a proper oblique illumination. 

When, however, we consider the size 
of such a globe, nearly four hundred 
and twenty feet in diameter, it is evi- 
dent that both the difficulties and 
the cost of its construction will be 
very great; and both are rendered 
still greater by the particular design 
adopted by M. Reclus—a design which, 
in the opinion of the present writer, 
is by no means the best calculated to 
secure the various objects aimed at. I 
will therefore first briefly describe the 
exact proposals of M. Reclus as set 
forth in his interesting and suggestive 
pamphlet, and will then describe the 
alternative method, which seems to me 
to be at once simpler, less costly, and 
more likely to be both popular and in- 
structive. 

The essential features of the proposed 
globe are said to be as follows. Noth- 
ing about it must destroy or even dimin- 
ish its general effect. It must not 
therefore rest upon the level ground, 
but must be supported on some kind 
of pedestal; and it must be so situated 
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as to be seen from a considerable dis- 
tance in every direction without any 
intervening obstruction of houses, trees, 


ete. But, in our northern climate, the 
effects of frost and snow, sun and 


wind, dust and smoke, rain and hail, 
would soon destroy any such delicate 
work as the modelling and tinting of 
the globe; it is therefore necessary’ to 
protect it with an outer covering, which 
will also be globular, its smooth outer 
surface being boldly and permanently 
colored to represent ali the great geo- 
graphical features of the earth, so as 
to form an effective picture at a con- 
sidereble distance. In order to allow 
room for the various stairs and plat- 
forms which will be required in order 
to provide for access to every part of 
the surface of the interior globe, and 
to afford the means of obtaining a view 
of a considerable extent of it, there is 
to be a space of about fifty feet be- 
tween it and its covering, so that the 
latter must have an inside diameter of 
about five hundred and twenty feet. 
It is also to be raised about sixty feet 
above the ground, so that the total alti- 
tude of the structure will not be far 
short of six hundred feet. 

M. Reclus adds to his general de- 
scription a statement furnished by a 
competent engineer giving a general 
estimate for the erection of the globe, 
with some further constructive details, 
which are, briefly, as follows: Both the 


globe and envelope are to be built up 


of iron meridians connected by spiral 
bands, leaving apertures nowhere more 
than two metres wide. The envelope 
is to be covered with thick plates of 
glass, and either painted outside on a 
Slightly roughened surface, or inside 
with the surface remaining polished, 
either of which methods are stated to 
have certain advantages with corre- 
sponding disadvantages. The envelope 
being exposed to storms and offering 
such an enormous surface to the wind 
would not be safe on a single pedestal. 
It is therefore proposed to have four 
supports placed about one hundred and 
forty feet apart. and built of masonry 
to the required height of sixty feet. 
The globe itself is to have a surface of 
plaster. on which all the details are to 
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modelled and tinted, 
alone being covered with thin glass. 
In order to provide access to every 
part of the surface of the globe it is 
proposed to construct in the space be- 
tween the globe and its covering, but 


be the oceans 


much nearer to the former, a broad 
platform, ascending spirally from the 
South to the North Pole in twenty-four 
spires, with a maximum rise of one in 
twenty. The balustrade on the inner 
side of this ascending platform is to 
be one metre (three feet three inches) 
from the surface of the globe, and the 
total length of the walk along it will 
be about five miles. But as the suc- 
cessive turns of this spiral pathway 
would be about twenty feet above each 
other, the greater part of the globe’s 
surface would be at too great a dis- 
tance, and would be seen too obliquely, 
to permit of the details being well seen. 
It is therefore proposed that the globe 
should rotate on its polar axis, by 
which means every part of the surface 
would be accessible, by choosing the 
proper point on the platform and wait- 
ing till the rotation brought the place 
in question opposite the observer. But 
as such an enormous mass could only 
be rotated very slowly, and even more 
slowly brought to rest, this process 
would evidently involve much delay 
and considerable cost. Again, as the 
facility of producing accurate maps by 
photography is one of the most impor- 
tant uses which the globe would serve, 
it is clear that the spiral platform, with 
its balustrade and supporting columns, 
would interfere with the view of any 
considerable portion of the surface. To 
obviate this difficulty it is stated that 
arrangements will be made by which 
every portion of the spiral platform 
may be easily raised up or displaced. 
so as to leave a considerable portion 
of the globe’s surface open to view 
without any intervening obstruction. 
In order that this removal of a portion 
of the roadway may not shut off access 
to all parts of the globe above the open- 
ing, eight separate staircases are to be 
provided by means of which the ascent 
from the bottom to the top of the 
globe may be made. 

This account of the great earth-model 
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proposed by M. Reclus clearly indicates 
the difficulties and complexities in the 
way of its realization. We are required 
to erect, not one globe, but two, the 
outer one, to serve mainly as a cover 
for the real globe, being very much 
larger, and therefore much more costly, 
than the globe itself. Then we have 
the eight staircases of twenty-four 
flights each, and the five or six miles 
of spiral platform, wide enough to al- 
low of a pathway next the surface of 
the globe and a double line of road 
outside for the passage of some form 
of auto-motor carriages. Then, again, 
the greater part of this huge spiral 
platform is to be made in movable sec- 
tions, which can be either swung aside 
or lifted up in order to allow of an un- 
interrupted view of any desired portion 
of the globe’s surface. But even this 
will not suffice to get an adequate view 
of the globe in all its parts, and this 
enormous mass is to be rendered capa- 
ble of rotating on a vertical axis. It 
is suggested that this rotation shall be 
continuous in the space of a sidereal 
day, and it is thought that it will be 
so slow as not to interfere with any 
photographic operations that may be 
desired. 

But a little consideration will show 
us that, even with all these complex 
constructions and movements, and sup- 
posing that they all work with com- 
plete success, the main purposes and 
uses of che globe, as laid down by M. 
Reclus himself, would be very imper- 
fectly attained. His first point is that 
such a globe would correct erroneous 
ideas as to the comparative size and 
shape of different regions due to the 
use of Mercator’s or other forms of 
projection. But in the globe as pro- 
posed no comparison of different coun- 
tries, unless very near together, would 
be possible; and even if considerable 
portions of the platform could be re- 
moved, and the observer could be 
placed near the outer covering, at a 
distance of. say, forty feet from the 
globe, only a comparatively small are: 
could be seen or photographed in its 
accurate proportions. If we take a cir- 
cle of forty feet diameter as our field 
of view it is evident that all the mar- 
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ginal portion would be seen very 
obliquely (at an angle of 30° from the 
perpendicular if the surface were flat, 
but at a somewhat greater angle owing 
to the curvature of the surface), aud 
would also be on a smaller scale owing 
to their greater distance from the in- 
strument, so that the central portions 
only would be seen in their true pro- 
portionate size and shape. For ordi- 
nary views this would not much mat- 
ter, but when we have to produce maps 
from a globe which is estimated to cost 
somewhere about a million sterling, 
and one of whose chief uses is to facil- 
itate the production of such maps, a 
high degree of accuracy is of the first 
importance. In order to attain even a 
fair amount of accuracy comparable 
with that of a map on any good pro- 
jection, we should probably have to 
limit the area to a diameter of about 
ten feet, equal to about one hundred and 
ninety or two hundred miles, so that 
even such very limited areas as Scotland 
or Ireland would be beyond the limits 
of any high degree of accuracy. Larger 
areas, such as the British Isles, France, 
or Germany, would be quite beyond the 
reach of any accurate reduction by 
means of photography. As affording 
exceptional facilities for accurate map- 
making the globe would be of very 
limited service. 

The second advantage to be derived 
from the proposed globe is stated to be 
the correction of erroneous ideas as to 
the comparative size of various coun- 
tries and islands, owing to the fact of 
their representation in atlases on very 
different scales, while each country 
gives its own territories the greatest 
prominence. But a large part of this 
advantage would be lost owing to the 
fact that distant countries could never 
be seen together. That Texas is much 
larger than France would not be im- 
pressed upon the spectator when, after 
losing sight of the one country several 
hours might pass before he came in 
sight of the other, while even the vari- 
ous States of Europe, such as Great 
Britain and Italy, or Portugal and Tur- 
key, would never be in view at the same 
time. For this special purpose, there- 
fore, the globe would not be so in- 
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structive as the large wall maps of 
continents at present used in every 
schoolroom. 

The third advantage, that the globe 
would admit of the varied contours of 
the surface being shown in their true 
proportions, does undoubtedly exist, 
and is very important; but even as re- 
gards this feature, its instructiveness 
would be very largely diminished by 
the impossibility of seeing the contours 
of any considerable area in its entirety, 
or of comparing the various mountain 
ranges with each other, or even the 
different parts of the same mountain 
range. It may be doubted whether the 
relief-maps now made do not give as 
useful information as would be derived 
from a globe of which so limited a por- 
tion could be seen at one view. 

It thus appears that the gigantic 
earth-model proposed by M. Reclus 
would very imperfectly fulfil the pur- 
poses for which he advocates its con- 
struction. But this defect is not at all 
inherent in a globe of the dimensions 
he proposes, but only in the particular 
form of it which he appears to consider 
to be alone worthy of consideration. I 
believe that such a globe can be made 
which shall comply with the essential 
conditions he has laid down, which 
shall be in the highest degree scientific 
and educational, which shall be a far 
more attractive exhibition than one 
upon his plan, and which could be con- 
structed for about one-third the amount 
which his double globe would cost. It 
would only be necessary to erect one 
globe, the outer surface of which would 
present a general view of all the great 
geographical features of the earth, 
while on the inner surface would be 
formed that strictly accurate model 
which M. Reclus considers would jus- 
tify the expense of such a great work, 
and which, as I shall presently show, 
would possess all those qualities which 
he postulates as essential, but which 
the globe described by him would cer- 
tainly not possess. 

I make no doubt that the eminent 
geographer would at once put his veto 
upon this proposal as being wholly un- 
scientific, unnatural, and absurd. He 
would probably say that to represent 
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a convex body by means of a concave 
surface is to turn the world upside- 
down, or rather outside-in, and is fun- 


damentally erroneous; that it must 
lead to false ideas as to the real nature 
of the earth’s surface, and that it can- 
not be truly educational or scientifically 
useful. But these objections, and any 
others of like nature, are, I venture to 
think, either unsound in themselves or 
are wholly beside the question at issue. 
M. Reclus has himself declared the 
objects of the gigantic earth-model and 
the educational and scientific uses it 
should fulfil. I take these exactly as 
he has stated them, and I maintain 
that if the plan proposed by me can 
be shown to fulfil all these require- 
ments, then it can not be said to be 
less scientific, or less instructive, than 
one which can only fulfil them in a 
very inferior degree. 

Before showing the overwhelming 
advantages of the concave over the 
convex globe for all important uses, I 
would call attention to two strictly 
illustrative facts. Celestial globes have 
been long in use, and I am not aware 
that it has ever been suggested that 
they are unscientific and deceptive, and 
they ought to be abolished. Positions 
seen on such a globe can be, and are, 
easily transferred to the apparently 
concave sky: while many problems re- 
lating to the motions of the earth and 
the planets are clearly illustrated and 
explained by their use. A concave sur- 
face suspended from the ceiling of a 
schoolroom would, doubtless, show 
more accurately the position of the 
heavenly bodies, but would probably 
not be so generally useful as the un- 
natural convex globe. 

The representation of the earth’s sur- 
face on the inside of a sphere has been 
tried on a considerable scale by Wrld’s 
globe in Leicester Square, and was 
found to be extremely interesting and 
instructive. Before seeing it I was 
prejudiced against it as being quite 
opposed to nature; but all my objections 
vanished when I entered the building 
and beheld the beautiful map-panorama 
from the central gallery. I visited it 
several times, and I never met with 
any one who was not delighted with 
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it, or who did not find it most instruc- 
tive in correcting the erroneous views 
produced by the usual maps and at- 
lases. It remained for twelve years 
one of the most interesting exhibitions 
in London, when it was removed owing 
to the lease of the ground having ex- 
pired. This globe was sixty feet in 
diameter, and it showed how grand 
would be the effect of one many times 
larger and admitting of greater detail, 
and of more striking effects by the 
view at different distances and under 
various kinds of illumination. 

One other consideration may be ad- 
duced in this connection, which is, that 
even the outer surface of a huge globe 
has its own sources of error and mis- 
conception. It would perpetuate the 
idea of the North Pole being up and 
the South-pole down, of the surface of 
the earth being not only convex but 
sloping, while for the whole southern 
hemisphere we should have to look up- 
wards to see the surface, which we 
could never do in reality unless we 
were far away from that surface. 
Again, we all know how the sea- 
horizon seen from an elevation appears 
not convex but concave. A convex 
globe, therefore, will not represent the 
earth aS we see it, or aS We can pos- 
sibly see it; and to construct such a 
globe with all the details of its surface 
clearly manifest, while at the same 
time we see the convexity and have to 
look up to some parts of the surface 
and down upon others, really introduces 
fresh misconceptions while getting rid 
of old ones. We cannot reproduce in 
a model all the characteristics of the 
globe we live on, and must therefore 
be content with that mode of repre- 
sentation which will offer the greater 
number of advantages and be, on the 
whole, the most instructive and the 
most generally useful. This, I believe, 
is undoubtedly the hollow globe, in 
which, however, the outer surface 
would be utilized to give a general 
representation of the earth as proposed 
by M. Reclus, and which would no 
doubt be a very interesting and attrac- 
tive object. 


I will now proceed to show, in some 
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detail, how the concave surface of a 
hollow globe is adapted to fulfil all the 
purposes and uses which M. Reclus 
desires. 

We should, in the first place, be able 
to see the most distant regions in their 
true relative proportions with a facility 
of comparison unattainable in any 
other way. We could, for instance, 
take in at one glance Scandinavia and 
Britain, or Greenland and Florida, and 
by a mere turn of the head could com- 
pare any two areas in a whole hemi- 
sphere. Both the relative shape and 
the relative size of any two countries 
or islands could be readily and accu- 
rately compared, and no illusion as to 
the comparative magnitude of our own 
land would be possible. In the next 
place, the relief of the surface would 
be represented exactly as if the surface 
were convex, but facilities for bringing 
out all the details of the relief by suit- 
able illumination would be immensely 
greater in the hollow globe. Instead of 
being obliged to have the source of 
illumination only fifty feet from the 
surface, it could be placed either at the 
pole or opposite the equator at a dis- 
tance of two hundred or three hundred 
feet, and be easily changed so as to 
illuminate a particular region at any 
angle desired, and to render visible the 
gentlest undulations by their shadows. 
Of course, electric lighting would be 
employed, which by passing through 
slightly tinted media might be made to 
represent morning, noon, or evening 
illumination. 

It is, however, when we come to the 
chief scientific and educational use of 
such a globe, the supply of maps of 
any portion of the earth on any scale, 
by means of photography, that the su- 
periority of the concave model is so 
overwhelming as to render all theoret- 
ical objections to it entirely valueless. 
We have seen that on the convex sur- 
face of a globe such as M. Reclus has 
proposed, photographie reproductions 
of small portions only would be pos- 
sible, while in areas of the size of any 
important European State, the errors 
due to the greater distance and the 
oblique portions would cause the maps 
thus preduced to be of no scientific 
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value. But in the case of the concave 
inner surface of a sphere, the reverse 
is the case, the curvature itself being an 
essential condition of the very close accu- 
racy of the photographic reproduction. 
A photograph taken from anywhere 
near the centre of the sphere would 
have every portion of the surface at 
right angles to the line of sight, and 
also at an equal distance from the 
camera. Hence there would be no dis- 
tortion due to obliquity of the lateral 
portions, or errors of proportion owing 
to varying distances from the lens. 
We have, in fact, in a hollow sphere 
with the camera placed in the centre, 
the ideal conditions which alone render 
it possible to reproduce detailed maps 
on the surface of a sphere with accu- 
racy of scale over the whole area. For 
producing maps of countries of consid- 
erable extent the camera would, there- 
fore, be placed near the centre, but for 
maps of smaller areas on a larger scale, 
it might be brought much nearer with- 
out any perceptible error being intro- 
duced, while even at the smallest 
distances and the largest seale the dis- 
tortion would always be less than if 
taken from a convex surface. It fol- 
lows that only a concave globular sur- 
tace would be worth the expense of 
modelling the earth in relief with the 
greatest attainable accuracy, and Keep- 
ing it always abreast of the knowledge | 
of the day, since only in this way could | 
accurate photographic reproductions of | 
any portions of it be readily obtained. | 
For absolute accuracy of reduction the | 
sensitive surface would have to be cor- | 
respondingly coneave, and this condi- | 
tion could probably be attained. 

I will now point out how much more | 
easily access can be provided to every 
part of the surface of a concave than 
to that of a convex globe. Of course, | 
there must be a tower in the position 
of the polar axis. This would be as 
small in diameter as possible consistent 
with stability. and with affording space 
for a central lift: and it would be pro- 
vided with a series of outside galleries 
supported on slender columns, at reg- | 
ular intervals, for affording views of 
the whole surface of the globe. This 
general inspection might be supple- | 





mented by binocular glasses with large 
fields of view and of varying powers, 
by means of which all the details of 
particular districts could be examined. 
For most visitors this would be suffi- 
cient; but access to the surface itself 
would be required, both for purposes 
of work upon it, for photographing 
limited areas at moderate distances, 
and for close study of details for spe- 
cial purposes. This might be provided 
without any permanent occupation of 
the space between the central tower 
and the modelled surface, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Outside the tower and close to it will 
be fixed, at equal distances apart, a 
series of three or four circular rails, 
on which will rest by means of suitable 
projections and rollers, two vertical 
steel cylinders, exactly opposite to 
each other and reaching to within 
about ten feet of the top and bottom 
of the globe, with suitable means of 
‘ausing them slowly to revolve. At- 
tached to these will be two light 
drawbridges, which can be raised or 
depressed at will. and also, when ex- 
tended, will have a_ vertical sliding 
motion from the bottom to the top of 
the upright supports. The main body 
of this drawbridge would reach some- 
what beyond the middle point from the 
tower to the globular surface, the re- 
maining distance being spanned by a 
lighter extension sliding out from be- 
neath the main bridge and supported 
by separate stays from the top of the 
tower. When not in use, the outer 
half would be drawn back and the 
whole construction raised up vertically 


| against the tower. The two bridges 


being opposite each other, and always 
being extended together, would exert 


| no lateral strain upon the tower. 


By means of this arrangement, which 
when not in use would leave the whole 
surface of the globe open to view, 
access could be had to every square 
foot of the surface, whether for pur- 
poses of work upon it or for close 
examination of its details; and, in com- 
parison with the elaborate and costly 
system of access to the outer surface 
of a globe of equal size, involving about 
tive miles of spirally ascending plat- 
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form and more than a mile of stairs, 
besides the rotation of the huge globe 
itself, is so simple that its cost would 
certainly not be one-twentieth part of 
the other system. Ac the same time, 
it would give access to any part of the 
surface far more rapidly, and even 
when in use would only obstruct the 
view of a very small fraction of the 
surface. 

A few words may be added as to a 
mode of construction of the globe dif- 
ferent from that suggested in the proj- 
ect of M. Reclus. It seems to me that 
simplicity and economy would be en- 
sured by forming the globe of equal 
hexagonal cells of cast steel of such 
dimensions and form that when bolted 
together they would build up a perfect 
sphere of the size required. As the 
weight and strain upon the material 
would decrease from the bottom to the 
top. the thickness of the walls of the 
cells and of the requisite cross struts 
might diminish in due proportion while 
the outside dimensions of all the cells 
were exactly alike. At the equator, 
and perhaps at one or two points below 
it, the globe might be encircled by 
broad steel belts to resist any deforma- 
tion from the weight above. <A very 
important matter, not mentioned by M. 
Reclus, would be the maintenance of 
a nearly uniform temperature, so as to 
avoid injury to the modelling of the 
interior by expansion and contraction. 
This might be secured by enclosing the 
globe in a thick outer covering of sili- 
cate or asbestos packing, or other non- 
conducting material, over which might 
be formed a smooth surface of some 
Suitable cement, on which the broad 
geographical features of the earth 
might be permanently delineated. With 
a sufficiency of hot-water pipes in and 
around the central tower, and efficient 
arrangements for ventilation, the whole 
Structure might be kept at a nearly 
uniform temperature at all seasons. 

It has now, I think, been shown that 
the only form of globe worth erecting 
on a large seale is one of which the 
inner surface is utilized for the detailed 
representation and accurate modelling 
of the geographical features of the 
earth’s surface; but as to the dimen- 
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sions of such a globe there is room for 
much difference of opinion. I am my- 
self disposed to think that the scale of 
one one hundred thousandth, proposed 
by M. Reclus, is much too large, and 
that for every scientific and educa- 
tional purpose, and even as a popular 
exhibition, half that scale would be 
ample. The representation of minute 
details of topography due to human 
agency, and therefore both liable to 
change and of no scientific importance 
—such as roads, paths, houses, and en- 
closures—would be out of place on such 
a globe, except that towns and villages 
and main lines of communication might 
be unobtrusively indicated. And for 
adequately exhibiting every important 
physiographical feature—the varied un- 
dulations of the surface in all their 
modifications of character, rivers and 
streams with their cascades and rapids, 
their gorges and alluvial plains, lakes 
and tarns, swamps and _ peat-bogs, 
woods, forests, and scattered wood- 
lands, pastures, sand dunes and deserts, 
and every other feature which charac- 
terizes the earth’s surface, a scale of 
one two hundred thousandth, or even 
one of one two hundred and fifty thou- 
sandth, would be quite sufficient. And 
when we consider the difficulty and ex- 
pense of constructing any such globe, 
and the certainty that the experience 
gained during the first attempt would 
lead to improved methods should a 
larger one be deemed advisable, there 
‘an, I think, be little doubt that the 
smaller scale here suggested should be 
adopted. This would give an internal 
diameter of one hundred and _ sixty- 
seven feet, and a scale of almost ex- 
actly a quarter of an inch to a mile, 
and would combine grandeur of gen- 
eral effect, scientific accuracy, and edu- 
cational importance, with a comparative 
economy and facility of construction 
which would greatly tend to its real- 
ization. It is with the hope of showing 
the importance and practicability of 
such a work that I have ventured to 
lay before the public this modification 
of the proposal of M. Reclus, to whom 
belongs the merit of the first sugges- 
tion and publication. Now that Great 
Wheels and Eiffel Towers are con- 
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structed, and are found to pay, it is 
to be hoped that a scheme like this, 
which in addition to possessing the 
attractions of novelty and grandeur, 
would be also a great educational in- 
strument, may be thought worthy of 
the attention both of the scientific and 
the commercial world. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
POLITICS AND THE MAY-FLY. 
BY JOHN BUCHAN, 
AUTHOR OF “SIR QUIXOTE,” ETC. 

The farmer of Clachlands was a Tory, 
stern and unbending. It was the tra- 
dition of his family, from his grand- 
father, who had been land-steward to 
Lord Manorwater, down to his father, 
who had once seconded a vote of confi- 
dence in the sitting member. Such 
traditions, he felt, were not to be 
lightly despised; things might change, 
empires might wax and wane, but his 
obligation continued; a sort of per- 
verted noblesse oblige was the farmer’s 
watchword in life; and by dint of much 
energy and bad language, he lived up 
to it. 

As fate would have it, the Clachlands 
ploughman was a Radical of Radicals. 
He had imbibed his opinions early in 
life from a speaker on the green of 
Marchthorn, and ever since, by the help 
of a weekly penny paper and an odd 
volume of Gladstone’s speeches, had 
continued his education. Such opinions 
in a conservative country-side . carry 
with them a reputation for either abnor- 
mal cleverness or abnormal folly. The 
fact that he was a keen fisher, a famed 
singer of songs, and the best judge of 
horses in the place, caused the verdict 
of his neighbors to incline to the former, 
and he passed for something of an 
oracle among his fellows. The black- 
smith, who was the critic of the neigh- 
borhood, summed up his character in a 
few words. “Him,” said he, in a tone 
of mingled dislike and admiration, 
“him! He would sweer white was 


black the morn, and dod! he would 
prove it tae.” 
It so happened in the early summer, 
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when the land was green, and the trout 
plashed in the river, that her Majesty’s 
government saw fit to appeal to an intel- 
ligent country. Among a people whose 
politics fight hard with their religion for 
a monopoly of their interests, feeling 
ran high and brotherly kindness de- 
parted. Houses were divided against 
themselves. Men formerly of no con- 
sideration found themselves suddenly 
important, and discovered that their 
intellects and conscience, which they 
had hitherto valued at little, were 
things of serious interest to their bet- 
ters. The lurid light of publicity was 
shed upon the lives of the rival candi- 
dates; men formerly accounted worthy 
and respectable were proved no better 
than whited sepulchres; and each man 
was filled with a morbid concern for 
his fellow’s character and beliefs. 

The farmer of Clachlands called a 
meeting of his laborers in the great 
dusty barn, which had been the scene 
of many similar gatherings. His 
speech on the occasion was vigorous 
and to the point. “Ye are a’ my men,” 
he said, “‘an’ I’ll see that ye vote richt. 
Ye’re uneddicated folk, and ken naeth- 
ing aboot the matter, sae ye just tak’ 
my word for’t, that the Tories are in 
the richt and vote accordingly. I’ve 
been a guid maister to ye, and it’s 
shurely better to pleesure me, than a 
wheen leein’ scoondrels whae tramp the 
country wi’ leather bags and printit 
trash.” 

Then arose from the back the plough- 
man, strong in his convictions. ‘Listen 
to me, you men,” says he, “just vote as 
ye think best. The maister’s a guid 
maister, as he says, but he’s nocht to 
dae wi’ your votin’. It’s what they ca’ 
inteemedation to interfere wi’ onybody 
in this matter. So mind that, an’ vote 
for the workin’-man an’ his richts.” 

Then ensued a war of violent words. 

“Is this a meetin’ in my barn, or 4 
penny-waddin’?”’ 

“Ca’t what ye please. 
mislead the men.” - 

“Whae talks about misleadin’? Is’t 
misleadin’ to lead them richt?” 

“The question,” said the ploughman 
| solemnly, “is what you ca’ richt.” 


I canna let ye 
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“William Laverhope, if ye werena 
a guid plooman, ye wad gang post-haste 
oot o’ here the morn.” 

“IT carena what ye say. I'll stand up 
for the richts o’ thae men.” 

“Men;”’ this with deep scorn. “TI 
could mak better men than thae wi’ a 
stick oot o’ the plantin’.” 

“Ay, ye say that noo, an’ the morn 
ye’ll be ca’in ilka yin o’ them Mister, a’ 
for their votes.” 

The farmer left in dignified disgust, 
vanquished but still dangerous; the 
ploughman in triumph mingled with 
despair. For he knew that his fellow- 
laborers cared not a whit for politics, 
but would follow to the letter their 
master’s bidding. 

The next morning rose clear and fine. 
There had been a great rain for the 
past few days, and the burns were com- 
ing down broad and surly. The Clach- 
lands Water was chafing by bank and 
bridge and threatening to enter the 
hay-field, and every little ditch and 
sheep-drain was carrying its tribute 
of peaty water to the greater flood. 
The farmer of Clachlands, as he 
looked over the landscape from the 
doorstep of his dwelling, marked the 
state of the weather and pondered 
over it. 

He was not in a pleasant frame of 
mind that morning. He had been 
crossed by a ploughman, his servant. 
He liked the man, and so the obvious 
way of dealing with him—by making 
things uncomfortable or turning him off 
—was shut against him. But he burned 
to get the upperhand of him, and dis- 
comfit once for all one who had dared 
to question his wisdom and good sense. 
If only he could get him to vote on the 
other side—but that was out of the 
question. If only he could keep him 
from voting—that was possible but un- 
likely. He might forcibly detain him, 
in which case he would lay himself 
open to the penalties of the law, and be 
nothing the gainer. For the victory 
which he desired was a moral one, not 
a triumph of force. He would like to 
circumvent him by cleverness, to score 
against him fairly and honorably on his 
Own ground. But the thing was hard, 
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and, as it seemed to him at the moment, 
impossible. 

Suddenly, as he looked over the morn- 
ing landscape, a thought struck him 
and made him slap his legs and chuckle 
hugely. He walked quickly up and 
down the gravelled walk. “Losh, it’s 
guid. I'll dae’t, if the weather juist 
hauds.” 

His unseemly mirth was checked by 
the approach of some one who found 
the farmer engaged in the minute ex- 
amination of gooseberry leaves. “I’m 
concerned aboot thae busses,” he was 
saying; “they’ve been ill looket to, an’ 
we'll no hae half a crop.” And he went 
off, still smiling, and spent a restless 
forenoon in the Marchthorn market. 

In the evening he met the ploughman, 
as he returned from the turnip-singling, 
with his hoe on his shoulder. The two 
men looked at one another with the air 
of those who know that all is not well 
between them. Then the farmer spoke 
with much humility. 

“I maybe spoke rayther severe yes- 
treen,” he said. “I hope I didna hurt 
your feelings.” 

“Na, na! No me!” said the plough- 
man airily. 

“Because I’ve been thinking ower the 
maitter, an’ I admit that a man has a 
richt to his ain thochts. A’body should 
hae principles an’ stick to them,” said 
the farmer, with the manner of one 
making a recondite quotation. 

“Ay,” he went on, “I respect ye, Wil- 
liam, for your consistency. Ye’re an 
example to us a’.” 

The other shuffled and looked un- 
happy. He and his master were on the 
best of terms, but these unnecessary 
compliments were not usual in their 
intercourse. He began to suspect, and 
the farmer, who saw his mistake, has- 
tened to change the subject. 

“Graund weather for the fishin’,” said 
he. 

“Oh, is it no?’ said the other, roused 
to excited interest by this home topic. 
“T tell ye by the morn they’ll be takin’ 
as they’ve never ta’en this ’ear. Doon 
in the big pool in the Clachlands Water, 
at the turn o’ the turnip-field, there are 
twae or three pounders, and aiblins yin 
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o’ twae pund. I saw them mysel’ when 
the water was low. It’s ower big the 
noo, but when it gangs doon the morn, 
and gets the color o’ porter, I’se war- 
rant I could whup them oot o’ there 
wi’ the flee.” 

“D’ye say sae,” said the farmer 
sweetly. “Weel, it’s a lang time since 
I tried the fishin’, but I yince was keen 
on’t. Come in bye, William; I’ve some- 
thing ye micht like to see.” 

From a corner he produced a rod, and 
handed it to the other. It was a very 
fine rod indeed, one which the owner 
had gained in a fishing competition 
many years before, and treasured ac- 
cordingly. The ploughmanexamined it 
long and critically. Then he gave his 
verdict. “It’s the brawest rod I ever 
saw, wi’ a fine hickory butt, an’ guid 
greenhert tap and middle. It wad cast 
the sma’est flee, and haud the biggest 
troot.” 

“Weel,” said the farmer, genially 
smiling, “ye have a half-holiday the 
morn when ye gang to the poll. 
There'll be plenty o’ time in the evening 
to try a cast wi’t. I'll lend it ye for the 
day.” 

The man’s face brightened. “I wad 
tak it verra kindly,” he said, “if ye 
wad. My ain yin is no muckle worth, 
and, as ye say, I'll hae time for a cast 
the morn’s nicht.” 

“Dinna mention it. Did I ever let 
ye see my flee-book? Here it is,” and 
he produced a thick flannel book from 
a drawer. “There’s a maist miscel- 
laneous collection, for a’ waters an’ a’ 
weathers. I got a heap o’ them frae 
auld Lord Manorwater, when I was a 
laddie, and used to cairry his basket.” 

But the ploughman heeded him not, 
being deep in the examination of its 
mysteries. Very gingerly he handled 
the tiny spiders and hackles, surveying 
them with the eyes of a connoisseur. 

“If there’s anything there ye think at 
a’ like the water, I’ll be verra pleased if 
ye'll try’t.” 

The other was somewhat put out by 
this extreme friendliness. At another 
time he would have refused shame- 
facedly, but now the love of sport was 
too strong in him. “Ye’re far ower 





guid,” he said; “thae twae paitrick 
wings are the verra things I want, an’ 
I dinna think I’ve ony at hame. I’m 
awfw’ gratefu’ to ye, an’ I’ll bring them 
back the morn’s nicht.” 

“Guid-e’en,” said the farmer, as he 
opened the door, “an’ I wish ye may hae 
a guid catch.” And he turned in again, 
smiling sardonically. 

The next morning was like the last, 
save that a little wind had risen, which 
blew freshly from the west. White 
cloudlets drifted across the blue, and 
the air was as clear as spring-water. 
Down in the hollow the roaring torreut 
had sunk to a full, lipping stream, and 
the color had changed from a turbid 
yellow to a clear, delicate brown. In 
the town of Marchthorn, it was a day 
of wild excitement, and the quiet Clach- 
lands road bustled with horses and 
men. The laborers in the fields scarce 
stopped to look at the passers, for in the 
afternoon they too would have their 
chance, when they might journey to the 
town in all importance and record their 
opinions of the late government. 

The ploughman of Clachlands spent 
a troubled forenoon. His _ nightly 
dreams had been of landing great fish, 
and now his waking thoughts were of 
the same. Politics for the time were 
forgotten. This was the day which he 
had looked forward to for so long, when 
he was to have been busied in deciding 
doubtful voters, and breathing activity 
into the ranks of his cause. And lo! the 
day had come and found his thoughts 
elsewhere. For all such things are, at 
the best, of fleeting interest, and do not 
stir men otherwise than sentimentally; 
but the old kindly love of field-sports, 
the joy in the smell of the earth and the 
living air, lie very close to a man’s heart. 
So this apostate as he cleaned his turnip 
rows, was filled with the excitement of 
the sport, and had no thoughts above 
the memory of past exploits and the 
anticipation of greater to come. 

Midday came, and with it his release. 
He roughly caleulated that he could go 
to the town, vote, and be back in two 
hours, and so have the evening clear for 
his fishing. There had never been such 
a day for the trout in his memory, so 
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cool and breezy and soft, nor had he 
ever seen so glorious a water. “If ye 
dinna get a fou basket the nicht an’ a 
feed the morn, William Laverhope, your 
right hand has forgot its cunning,” said 
he to himself. 

He took the rod carefully out, put it 
together, and made trial casts on the 
green. He tied the flies on a cast and 
put it ready for use in his own primitive 
fly-book, and then bestowed the whole 
in the breast-pocket of his coat. He 
had arrayed himself in his best, with a 
white rose in his button-hole, for it 
behoved a man to be well dressed on 
such an occasion as voting. But yet he 
did not start. Some fascination in the 
rod made him linger and try it again 
and again. 

Then he resolutely laid it down and 
made to go. But something caught his 
eye—the swirl of the stream as it left 
the great pool at the hay-field, or the 
glimpse of still gleaming water. The 
impulse was too strong to be resisted. 
There was time enough and to spare. 
The pool was on his way to the town, 
he would try one cast ere he started, 
just to see if the water was good. So, 
with rod on his shoulder, he set off. 

Somewhere in the background a man, 
who had been watching his movements, 
turned away, laughing silently, and 
filling his pipe. 

A great trout rose to the fly in the 
hay-field pool, and ran the line up- 
stream till he broke it. The ploughman 
swore deeply and stamped on the 
ground with aggravation. His blood 
was up, and he prepared for battle. 
Carefully, skilfully he fished, with 
every nerve on tension and ever-watch- 
ful eyes. Meanwhile miles off in the 
town the bustle went on, but the eager 
fisherman by the river heeded it not. 


. . . - . . 


Late in the evening, just at the 
darkening, a figure arrayed in Sunday 
clothes, but all wet and mud-stained, 
came up the road to the farm. Over his 
shoulder he carried a rod, and in one 
hand a long string of noble trout. But 
the expression on his face was not 
triumphant; a settled melancholy over- 





spread his countenance, and he groaned 
as he walked. 

Mephistopheles stood by the garden 
gate, smoking and surveying his fields. 
A well-satisfied smile hovered about his 
mouth, and his air was the air of one 
well at ease with the world. 

“Weel, I see ye’ve had guid sport,” 
said he to the melancholy Faust. 
“By the by, I didna notice ye in the 
toun. And losh! man, what in the 
warld have ye dune to your guid claes?”’ 

The other made no answer. Slowly 
he took the rod to pieces and strapped 
it up; he took the fly-book from his 
pocket; he selected two fish from the 
heap; and laid the whole before the 
farmer. 

“There ye are,” said he, “and I’m 
verra much obleeged to ye for your 
kindness.” But his tone was one of 
desperation and not of gratitude; and 
his face, as he went onward, was a 
study in eloquence repressed. 


From The New Review. 
TRADITIONS OF THE FIJIANS. 

The Sacred Mountain of Nakauvan- 
dra—the Pandanus Tree—so called from 
the hut first built there by the an- 
cestor god, Dengei, the father of the 
race—is at once the Olympus and the 
Orcus of the Fijians. There, in a cave, 
Dengei lies coiled in serpent form, rest- 
ing from his Titan battle with his 
grandsons. When he turns his mighty 
coils the earth trembles. From the 
tree stump near the cave mouth burst 
the great fountain that deluged the 
world, and swept away his rebel sub- 
jects to the westward. Hither come 
the Spirits of the Dead to prepare for 
their last leap into the western ocean. 
An old saga relates the coming of the 
man Dengei, in the first canoe to reach 
Fiji from the west, for the mythology 
of the South Sea Islanders, if not of 
all races of mankind, is traditional his- 
tory. Plainly the father who, being 
alive, had ruled the whole joint family, 
and ordered every detail in the daily 
life of every member of it, could not 
have ceased to watch over them be- 
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cause a day had come when his voice 
was heard no more. If they did the 
things of which he had disapproved, 
punishment would surely overtake 
them: the crops would fail, a hurri- 
cane unroof the hut, a flood sweep 
away the canoes. He watched over his 
children: if their nets were full, it was 
he who had led the fish to them; if 
they vanquished thei~ *nemies, it was 
that he had strengthened their arms 
in response to their prayers and offer- 
ings. His descendants in the purest 
line owned something of his godhead, 
claimed something of the worship and 
service due to him, were set within the 
pale of the tabu, and might not be 
disobeyed, or even touched, without 
evoking the wrath of the unseen. As 
the tribe multiplied, the Common An- 
cestor rose step by step in godhead, 
the centre of a group of lesser gods, 
his own descendants. The poet glossed 
his life history with heroic incidents, 
magnifying his stature, his strength, 
his deeds until he took a colossal, elu- 
sive human shape. The mythology of 


Polynesia is a study in miniature of 


the genesis of all religions. 

But the Shades do not climb the 
rugged sides of the Sacred Mountain 
because their gods dwell thereupon, 
but rather because it is the high land 
on which the fathers of their race set 
foot when they landed from the west- 
ward. In nearly every island in the 
South Seas there is a spot whence the 
Shades of the Dead leap into the ocean 
to be ferried over to the Spirit World. 
These jumping-off places (Thombo 
thombo) are steep cliffs facing the 
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place whence, tradition says, the race 
originally came—a place where the air 
is warmer, the yams are larger, the 
earth is more fruitful, the life more 
easy. The land of their origin is the 
goal of the Shades after death, and if 
they seem to tarry on the way, it is 
because their haven is so remote, and 
the dangers of the road are so obvious, 
that the mind does not care to follow 
them beyond their arrival at the leap- 
ing-place. Is the Polynesian heaven an 
unnatural creation? We make a para- 
dise ourselves of our old home. Emi- 
grant Englishmen never tire of telling 
their children of the wonders and de- 
lights of “home” as contrasted with 
the poverty of their adopted country. 
If Canadiars or South Africans had 
no beliefs concerning a future state, 
and knew nothing of England but what 
their fathers had told them, England 
would have come to be a mysterious 
paradise, where their souls would jour- 
ney after death, and their jumping-off 
place would lie at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence or the Orange River. In 
Fiji every island has its “jumping-off 
place,” most of them pointing back to 
Nakauvandra, whence the effluent of 
immigration reached them. Every dis- 
trict on the main island has its own 
Path of the Shades by which the Spirits 
travei to the mountain. The traditions 
of each tribe vary with the features of 
the country traversed by its path; but 
the main incidents are the same, and 
therefore it is fair to take the Spirit 
Path of the tribes in the delta of the 
Rewa as a fair specimen of a Melane- 
siin Book of the Dead. 





The Greenland Birch.—The midget of 
the whole tree family is the Greenland 
birch. It is a perfect tree in every sense 
of that term, and lives its allotted number 
of years (from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and thirty), just as other species of 
the great birch family do, although its 
height, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, seldom exceeds ten inches. Whole 





bluffs of the east and south-east coast of 
Greenland are covered with “thickets” 
of this diminutive species of woody plant. 
and in many places, where the soil is un- 
commonly poor and frozen from eight to 
ten months a year, a “forest” of these 
trees will flourish for half a century with- 
out growing to a height exceeding four 
inches. 





